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1 Timorny ii. 3—6, 

‘Loire yag xadov xo darddexrov evamiov ro Swrypos judy Osob- “Og rawrus: 
avbparmovg bcres Cubjvou, xa sig exiyvedw Arnbting erbeiv. “Etc ap Osic, 
Lig xa Mecirngs Osu xo’ Avopuauv,” Avdpwarog Xpisos Indots. ‘O dovg éaurav 
dvridurpov dxép rovTwv, +> Mapripiov xoupois idiois.* 

‘‘ For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have all 
men to be saved, and te come unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is one 


God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; who gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.” 


In these and the preceding verses, the apostle enjoins a most 
important duty, Prayer for all sorts, states, and conditions.of 
men; and this he recommends by motives and arguments the 
strongest that can be conceived. “I will, therefore, that sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

Prayer for the pardon of sin, and for the obtaining of neces- 
sary supplies of grace, and continual protection from God, with 
gratitude and thanksgiving for mercies already received, are du- 
ties which our sinful and dependant state renders absolutely ne- 
cessary. That tntercourse between God and the soul, which 
constitutes acquaintance with him, is essential to religion and 
piety. It is a good thing in itself; it argues a heart dependant 
on God, and conscious of its dependance ; and it is acceptable 
to God, because, as it springs from, so it leads to him; and 
when it is exercised in behalfof others, it is the means of beget- 
ting and extending charity, humanity, and benevolence : and God 
crowns it with the blessings for which it is exercised. For these 
reasons it must be good ; and all good in principle and practicé 
is acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour. 


* I give the Text in the original, because this is frequently referfed to in the 
course of the Sermon. 
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But the words which I heve particularly selected lead to sub- 
jects which constitute the basis of all true religion, and. I shall 
beg leave to introduce them with some general remarks. 

1. Every institution, whether human or divine, is founded on. 
certain principles which give direction and efficiency to such in- 
stitutions. : 

2. These principles spring from the reason, propriety, or ne- 
cessity that such dnstitutions should be formed ; that such prin- 
ciples should not "only be their basis, but ramify themselves 
through all the rules and regulations formed for the proper con- 
ducting of such institutions. 


3. These institutions are formed to promote or accomplish a 
particular end; and such an end as justifies the motives, and 
sanctions the means and energies which are required to be 
brought into action for their accomplishment. 

If the institution be divine, it is founded on the perfections of 


God ; and must necessarily partake of his wisdom, his goodness, 


holiness, and truth. He wills it, because he sees it to be right 


and proper. His witu revealed, is the expression of his ineffa- 
ble wisdom, holiness, goodness, and truth. Whatever he wills, 
must be right and just in itself, and consequently acceptable to 


all the attributes and perfections of his nature. 


Rexicron is the institution of God; it expresses his will, it 
manifests his perfections ; and as it concerns man, for whose 
sake alone the institution itself was formed, and exists, it strong- 
ly points out the benevolence of its Author, because it is framed 
for the present and eternal good of the human race. 

In the verses before us, the apostle lays down the principles 
of this institution ; the end which it proposes; and the means to 
be employed for the accomplishment of this end. 

The DIVINE PURPOSE is first summarily declared :— 

1. God wills that all men should be saved ; . 

2. And, in order to this, that they should come to the know- 
iedge of the truth. | 

The truTH which is to be known and acknowledged, is next 
produced in its essential principles. 

1. There is one Gop. 

2. There is one MEp1aTor between Gop and men. 

8. This MepraTor is particularly characterized, as “The 
man Curist Jesus.” 

4. What he did as Mediator, is next declared, “He gave 
himself a Ransom for all.” And, 

5. This system of truth is to be testified to men in due and pro- 
per times, that they may acknowledge it, and be finally saved. Of 
these in order. 

I. The purpose of God is declared: He wills that all men 
should be saved : this will or desire, is founded on the follow- 
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ing principles. 1. He is the Creatof of all. 2. He made of 
one flesh and blood all the nations of men, to dwell on the face 
of the whole earth. 3. He made man in his own image and 
likeness, that he might be happy. 4. In this original purpose 
and creating act, he had in view all the posterities of that one hu- 
man pair which he created. None were created but Adam and 
Eve: all the rest came by natural generation from those two. 
There was no distinction of original families, created at differ- 
ent times, or for different purposes : two persons only were crea- 
ted, and whatever was designed for them, was necessarily de- 
signed for the whole of their posterity, all of whom were seminal- 
ly included in this first and only created pair ; being properly and 

hysically a part of themselves, and continued partakers of their 

eing. And as God intended that man should spring from man 
after this creation, so he considered them as one stock, one family, 


of which himself was the father and the head: and however he 


might, in his providence, scatter them over the earth, assign 


them different habitations, and different bounds to those habita- 
tions ; yet, in reference to their immortal spirits, and their eter- 
nal states, he made no distinction ; but, as declared here, willed 


the salvation of all: for “all men” necessarily takes in the whole 


posterity of the fwst pair; and that posterity is a continuation 
and extension of the being of the human stock: It cannot ap- 
pear strange, therefore, that God should will all men to be saved ; 
because this necessarily follows from his willing the salvation of 
any: for human nature has not been divided, and every portion 


of it falls equally under the merciful regards of the Father of the 
spirits of all flesh. . j 
When God purposed the creation of man, he willed his hap- 


piness ; and therefore gave him such a kind of being, endued 


with such capacities and perfections, as could be brought 
into intimate communion with himself, and were capable of re- 
ceiving such influences or emanations from the divine perfec- 
tions as to constitute an incredible sum of intellectual happi- 
ness. When man sinned, and lost by transgression that righte- 
ousness and true holiness which constituted the “image of God,” 
in which he was created, and so lost his happiness, and became 
sinful and miserable ; God, who is an invariable source of be- 
nevolence toward his intelligent offspring, willed his salvation ; 
which implies his deliverance,from that state of darkness, sinful- 
ness, and misery into which he had fallen, his restoration to the 
divine favour, by bemg again made partaker of the divine image, 
and consequently his restoration to that state of happiness which 
he had lost by sin. Therefore, his “willing the salvation of all 
men” is only a consequence and revealed expression of that 
will or divine determination, that the human creature, which he 
had designed to make should be a happy being. And as he 
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was originally happy, because he was holy, so God designed to 
restore him to holiness that he might répossess that happiness 
which was his portion in the beginning of the creation of God. 
Whatsoever new forms this design might assume, or through 
whatever new circumstances it was necessary to be manifested, 
it was still essentially the same in itself; and invariable in re- 
spect of its object. 

II. But, in order that this design might be accomplished, it 
was necessary that it should be revealed: and that God, its au- 
thor, should be glorified, it was necessary that he should be 
made known: and that man, its object, should be duly affected 
by it, it was requisite that his state, danger, and obligation should 
be fully declared. And this has been done by the Spirit of 
God in Moses, in the prophets, and in the writers of the New 
Testament. In these the righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith to faith ; God is made known to man; and man is brought 
to an acquaintance with himself. This revelation contains the 
only system of pure theology ; the only rational account of the 
being and perfections of God,—of good and evil,—of justice 
and injustice,—of the immortality of the soul,—of a future state, 
—of the general resurrection,—of that worship which God re- 
quires,—and of the way in which man may be restored to the 
favour and image of God. The outlines of these important doc- 
trines were revealed in the Old Testament: the particulars and 
fulness are brought to light by the Mew. This revelation is 
termed the TRuTH; and the New Testament particularly, the 
Truth of God, and the truth of the gospel. 

Trutu is the contrary to FaLsity. Truth has been defined 
the conformity of notions to things,—of words to thoughts ;—it 
declares the thing that 1s, and as it is. Whereas falsity, in all 
its acceptations, is that which is not ;—what is pretended to be 
a fact, but either is no fact, or is not represented as it really is. 

The revelation of God to man, in reference to his salvation, is 
the TRUTH, the WHOLE truth, and NOTHING but the truth. It bears 
a strict conformity to the perfections of the divine nature. It in- 
spires such notions as are conformable to the things of which 
they are the mental ectypes ; and describes its subjects by such 
words as are conformable to the thoughis they represent. 

The revelation of God is the mind of God made known to 
men, and the mind is not truer to itself, than the mspired writings 
are to the mind and purpose of God. 

Truth is sometimes put in opposition to what is imperfect, em- 
blematical, and representative : so, in these words of the evan- 
gvelist,— The Law was given by Moses; but grace and TRUTH 
came by Jesus Christ.” (John i. 17.) The Mosaic law was a 
representative system; it was “the shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image.” (Heb. x. 1.) The gospel is the 
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substance,—in it all the outlines are filled up, the representations 
and types of the law are fulfilled by the exhibition of their reali- 
ties. The law made nothing perfect :—it pointed out by sha- 
dows and similitudes those better things which were yet to come ; 
and thus it was the truth, the fulfilment of the sacrificial system, 
which offered only representative victims: but the gospel brought 
in and exhibited the true sacrifice ; that Lamb of God which ta- 
keth away the sin of the world. Now, this truth contains espe- 
cially the following grand fundamental principles :— 

1. There is one God.—There is one self-existing, infinite, 
eternal being ; possessed of all possible perfections, and of each 
in an infinite manner ; an eternity of perfections, and each per- 
fection absolutely so. He is so perfect that no perfection is 
wanting ; and so absolutely perfect that no perfection can be 
added. This God is the good being, the fountain of goodness, 
the source of blessedness. As evil is a privation and imperfection, 
it cannot exist in him. It has been brought into creation, but 
it is not of him ; though he permits it, he has not produced it. 

“* No evil can from Him proceed ; 
Tis only suffer’d, not decreed : 
As darkness is not from the sun, 
Nor mount the shades till he is gone.” 
As he is infinite, omniscient, absolute, and eternal, he can be but 
one. For there cannot be Two infinites, nor Two eternals. There 
can be but ons that inhabits eternity ; there can he but one who 
filleth all things ; and who is the creator, possessor, and preser- 
ver of all. This is the first principle of truth, and is the founda- 
tion of all religion, all science, all wisdom, and all that can be 
called TRUTH. 


This most august, and most perfect of all beings, and the 
source whence all existence is derived, is here termed Zurn qua 


@z0¢, our Saviour God,—the God who saves man, and the only 
being who can save: for the salvation of a lost world is a work 
which an all-powerful and infinitely good God alone can effect. 
And such is his goodness, such his love to man, that he assumes 
this character, and will be known by this name. In this cha- 
racter fallen man needs him most; and in this character he is 
most prominently exhibited in his own word. He that cometh 
to him, (professes to worship him,) must know that ne 1s, that 
he is the sole author of existence ; and that because he is good 
and the saving God, he is “the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” They seek him in order to be saved: and they have 
salvation in consequence of seeking him ; which is a reward or 
.. recompense, not of debt, but of grace; for God the saviour does 
all things for his own name’s sake. 

There are attributes which now belong to God, which are not 
essential to his nature. He is merciful ; but before the fall of 
man this could not have been one of his attributes. In like 
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manner, he is long-suffering. He is the forgiver of imiquity, 
transgression, and sin: in a word he is God our saviour. But 
although alk these spring from his infinite goodness, which ever 
was and must be an essential attribute of his nature, yet it was 
only in consequence of sin entering into the world, that his in- 
nate essential goodness became necessary to be expressed by 
these manifestations and their concomitant acts. Man is a sin- 
ner and therefore he needs a saviour :—Man has destroyed him- 
self; but in God is his help. Man cannot give a ransom for 
his own soul, but his saving God has found out a ransom. 

2. The second principle mentioned by the apostle, as con- 
tained in that truth which is necessary to the salvation of the 
world, is, ‘ There is one mediator between God and men.” 

The word mediator (Mesiryg) signifies a middle person; one 
that stands between two parties, either for the sake of introdu- 
cing them to each other that they may become acquainted ; or of 
reconciling them to each other, who were before at enmity. In 
no common case can a man become mediator, who is not ac- 
quainted with both parties, and has not the confidence of each. 
The parties requiring a mediator in the case before us, are Gop 
and MEN. 

(1.) Men who had sinned against God, and rebelled against 
their sovereign ; and so had committed a capital offence, for 
which they were justly exposed to such an exile and punishment 
as should banish them from the presence of God, and from the 
power of his glory for ever, and consign them to everlasting 
perdition. 

(2.) God, their creator and sovereign, from whom they re- 
ceived their being, and to whom their allegiance was invariably 
due ; but against whom they had sinned, and from whom they 
had deeply revolted. These fallen spirits God willed to save, 
and redeem from impending ruin. Such was the nature of their 
sin, and of his holiness, that the original union in which man’s 
happiness consisted could not possibly be restored, unless God 
could become such a one as man, or man be restored to the 
divine image, and thus be brought into that state of union with 
him, which he had in the beginning. Man who was a rebel, and 
not even a penitent, could not expect to be restored to favour : 
and man who was a sinner and full of impurity, could not expect 
to be brought into this union, which could not take place with- 
out such a moral change as it was utterly impossible he should 
work im himself. 

3. This mediator is particularly characterized as the man 
Christ Jesus. : 

God, who willed the salvation of this fallen creature, found 
out a suitable mediator: for ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
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should not perish but have everlasting life.” As the mediator 
was the person whose business it was to reconcile contending 
parties, hence Suidas explains weoirns, mediator, by sipnvorois, a 
peace-maker. God was justly offended with the crimes of men ; 
to restore them to his peace Jesus became Mediator. And that 
Christ might appear to be in every sense proper for this office, 
the apostle adds, “ The man Christ Jesus,” as it was necessary 
he should be incarnated ; and thus he, who was in the form of 
God, took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men. 

But we are not to suppose that the mediatorial office of Christ 
did not begin till after his ascension to heaven. ‘Those appear- 
ances under the patriarchal dispensation, and also under the 
Mosaic, of a glorious personage sometimes ealled the © angel of 
the Lord,” the “angel of the covenant,” and the “ captain of 
the Lord’s hosts,” who assumes the name Jehovah, and performs 
acts practicable only by him whose power is unlimited, and 
whose judgments are just, have been supposed by the wisest of 
men to have been appearances of him, “in the likeness of man,” 
who, in the fulness of time took upon him the form of a man, by 
being incarnated of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the virgin 
Mary. Had man been left just as he was when he fell from 
God, he, in all probability, had been utterly wnsalvable ; as he 
appears to have lost all his spiritual light and understanding, and 
even his moral feeling. We have no mean proof of this in his 
endeavouring to “hide himself,” among the trees of the garden, 
from the presence and eye of Him, whom, previously to his trans- 
gression, he knew to be “every where present ;” to whose eye 
the darkness and the light are both alike, and who discerns the 
most secret thoughts of the heart of man. Add to this, it ap- 
pears as if he had neither self-abasement nor contrition, and there- 
fore he charged his crime upon the woman, and indirectly upon 
God; while the woman, on her side, charged her delinqueney 
upon the serpent. As they were, so would have been all their 
posterity, had not some gracious principle been supernaturally 
restored to enlighten their minds, to give them some. knowledge 
of good and evil, of right and wrong, of virtue and vice; and 
thus bring them into a salvable state. Now, the gracious media- 
tor is expressly said to be that “true light which lightens every 
man that cometh into the werld.” (John i.9.) And it is from 
this light that we have conscience: for conseience is neither a 
— of light, nor a power of discernment ; but a recipient subject 
which is capable of receiving light and transmitting it to the judg- 
ment, in order to enable it to form a proper estimate of the moral 
conduct of its owner. It is précisely to the soul, what the eye 
is to the body : the eye is not light, nor a principle of light, nor 
* it of itself discern any thing ; but it is a proper recipient of 

OL. VIII. 2 
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light, without which there is no vision: as the sun, or in his ab- 
sence, borrowed or artificial light, shines upon and through the 
different humours of the eye; so objects within the range of 
vision are discerned: and as Jesus, the true light, by his Spirit 
shines upon conscience, so a man is capable of forming a just 
estimate of his spiritual state. This light is both directive and 
convicting, and affords to every fallen soul a grand antagonist 


_ power by which men may resist evil: by the proper use of 


which, those who are brought to God receive more grace; and 
for the abuse of which, every man shall be judged in the great 
day. This light Jesus, as mediator, has imparted to all men, in 
all ages, and in all @ountries.. It is this saving principle that has 
ever remonstrated against evil, showed man his transgression, 


shone upon his guilt, and convinced him of his own helpless- 


ness. 
After his ascension this mediator appeared, and ever appears 


in the presence of God for us: and thus before and after his in- 
carnation he was the “one mediator between God and men.” 
As there can be but one God, so there can be but ONE mediator. 
For he who must be mediator between God and man must par- 
take of both natures. Who else could appear in the presence 
of God to negotiate the concerns of awhole world? We have 
already seen that Jesus the mediator has all the essential attri- 
butes of that God, of whose glory he is the brightness, and of 
whose person he is the express image: and his incarnation 
proves that he was made man: and his manner of life, passion, 
and death, manifest that his human nature was precisely the same 
as that of all other men. Thus we find two distinct persons in one 
being ; for in the man Christ Jesus dwelt all the fulness of the 
godhead bodily. 

This subject is considered by many pious men to be one of 
the greatest mysteries of the Christian religion, which should be 
adored and implicitly received, but is no subject for rational inves- 
tigation. On such subjects as these, we perhaps concede too 
much to those, who, pretending to believe nothing but what 
they can rationally account for, in fact, believe nothing at all. 
Every attribute of God may be, in some sense, a subject for rea- 
son. Reason can even look into his eternity ; and, when com- 
paring that with all the characteristics and affections of time, can 
at once conceive that it had no beginning, can have no end, and 
is, in all considerations, illimitable and incomprehensible. And he 
who inhabiteth eternity must be necessarily without beginning 
of days and end of time, infinite, unlimited, independent, and 
self-existent. 

Thus far reason can acquire a satisfactory view of eternity, 
by comparing it with time. Time is duration, which had a be- 
ginning, and wi] have an end. Eternity is duration, but differs 
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from time as being without beginning and without end. Reason, 
in reference to the incarnation, can at least proceed thus :—I have 
an immortal spirit, it dwells in and actuates my mortal/body. As 
then, my soul can dwell in my body, so could the perty dwell in 
the man Christ Jesus. He who can believe that Isaiah, or any 
of the prophets, spoke by inspiration, i. e. “as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” must believe the possibility of the incarna- 
tion of Christ. And he who can believe it possible that Christ 
can dwell in the hearts of his followers, can as easily believe 
that the Messiah or Logos, which was in the beginning with God, 
‘was made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 
(John i. 14.) Reason says, if the one was possible so is the 
other ; and as one is fact, so may the other be also. The pos- 
sibility of the thing is evident. God says the fact has taken 
place ; that, therefore, which faith saw before to be possible and 
probable, it sees now to be certain ; for God’s testimony added, 
puts all doubts to flight. The Lord Jesus, the Almighty’s fel- 
low, was incarnated of the Holy Ghost, and was made man: and 
by being God and man was every way qualified to be mediator 
‘‘ between God and men,” as the text declares him to be. God 
and man met in the same person of Jesus Christ: and God was 
in this Christ reconciling the world to himself. In both these 
cases, reason, without going out of its proper province by med- 
dling with things inconceivable, may arrive at such unimpeacha- 
ble evidence as may satisfy honest inquiry, and silence doubt. 
Some of the ancients appear to have thought that the word 
avSewmoc, man, in the last clause of the verse, was a needless repe- 
tition ; and therefore read the verse thus: “ There is one me- 
diator between God and man, Christ Jesus.” But, that the term 
is here repeated with manifest design, and that it not only 
strengthens, but explains the sense, will be evident when the 5th 
verse is considered. Christ Jesus, who was from the beginning, 
who appeared to the patriarchs, and who spake by the prophets, 
really became man that he might be qualified to redeem man. 
Man must always mediate between man and man. Angels would 
be utterly incapable of such an office, as they could not enter 
into the feelings, because destitute of the sympathies of human 
beings. Hence they have never been employed in this work, nor 
are they employed in preaching the gospel, for the very same rea- 
son. They cannot apprehend as men; they cannot feel as men ; 
therefore they would be inappropriate, and even the highest of 
them, useless preachers. God therefore preaches to man by man: 
and when Jesus undertook to save men he took upon him the 
nature of man. He had also the true nature of God: and as he 
could, in consequence, properly estimate the requisitions of di- 
vine justice, and feel to the uttermost that the law was holy, and 
the commandment holy, just, and good ; so, in becoming man, 
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he could feel for the miseries of his brethren ; and thus stand a 
proper, and in every way a duly qualified mediator between God 
and man ; of Gop, to represent his justice to the sinner ; of MAN, 


to represent his miseries to the divine mercy. i 
[To be continued. } 
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MEMOIR OF MISS CHARLOTTE SINGLETON, 


OF NOTTINGHAM : 
BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH. 


Miss Cuar.otre SincLeTon was born at Nottingham, March 
7th, 1778. When she was nearly fourteen years of age, she was 
seized with a violent attack of sciatica, which disabled her from 
walking for three years, occasioned a considerable degree of 
lameness for life, and, by preventing her from using proper ex- 
ercise, seriously injured her constitution. Some time before 
this she had occasionally attended the Methodist ministry, 
though her father was much opposed to it. It was under this 
affliction, however, that she became decidedly serious, and began 
to make her spiritual and eternal happiness the grand concern of 
her life. It seems to have been some months, if not years, be- 
fore she obtained a satisfactory and abiding evidence of her ac- 
ceptance with God ; but on this point her experience was after- 
ward very clear, consistent, and scriptural. From the period of 
her finding “ redemption through the blood of Jesus, the forgive- 
ness of sins,” her growth in grace was rapid, and her religious 
attainments of no ordinary description. She was severely tu- 
tored in the school of affliction, and happily proved that “tri- 
bulation,” when sanctified by the blessing of God, and improved 
by the exercise of faith, in an eminent degree ‘“‘worketh pa- 
tience ; and patience, experience ; and experience, hope.” 

By degrees her health and strength were partially restored ; 
and, when about thirty years of age, she began to engage more 
publicly and extensively in the service ofthe church. For seve- 
ral years she was actively employed as a class-leader, a visiter of 
the sick, an assistant at prayer meetings, and a diligent supporter of 
the weekly band ; in each of which exercises her valuable servi- 
ces will long be remembered. She was remarkable as a leader, 
for her affectionate and unwearied attention to every member of 
her class, for the spirituality of her views, for the variety and suit- 
ableness of her counsels, and for her truly Christian fidelity. As 
a visiter of the sick, she was ready to attend every call, was un- 
commonly skilful in ascertaining the spiritual state of the per- 
sons she visited, and well knew, for she had herself suffered, 
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how to temper the occasional severity of reproof and admoni- 
tion with the most tender and engaging sympathy. In her con- 
duct as an assistant at prayer-meetings she was never forward 
and assuming, never censorious, but eminently distinguished by | 
her humility, her consistency, her chastened and holy fervour. 
At the weekly band, she almost invariably found’ herself in her 
proper element ; and by the rich and copious statement of her 
religious experience, by the encouraging directions which she 
sometimes ventured to give, and by the spirit of devotion which 
glowed with intense ardour in her own bosom, she was often 
rendered highly useful to her Christian associates. Many who 
yet survive can recall to mind the refreshing communications 
which they enjoyed at such seasons with their departed friend, 
when they seemed conducted in spirit to the “holy mount,” and 
were permitted by faith to behold the “glory” of their ‘‘trans- 
figured” Lord, to “hear him” as the great teacher to whom 
“Moses and Elias” willingly resign their office, and to realize 
the benefits of the ‘* decease” which he has “ accomplished at 
Jerusalem,” until they unitedly exclaimed, well knowing also 
‘“‘ what they said,” “Lord, it is good for us to be here!” In her, 
as in the disciples at Antioch, the “ grace of God” was seen, and 
in her the triumphs of that grace were eminent and glorious. __ 

Under the influenee of a modesty, which her friends cannot 
but think in this instance, excessive and indiscreet, she almost 
entirely destroyed her diary, and other papers, a short time 
before her death. The loss of these renders it difficult to take 
any thing more than a general survey of her character. Among 
the particular excellencies which, by divine grace, she possessed, 
may be noticed the following :— 

Her command of temper.—She was “adorned” with the “ or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit.” It was a rule with her in 
the most provoking and irritating circumstances, to observe a 
profound silence ; nor do her most intimate relatives and ac- 
quaintance remember ever to have known her indulge an angry 
or passionate temper from the time of her conversion to God. 

Her dislike of human praise.—She endeavoured to seek the 
‘honour that cometh from God only,” and never loved to re- 
ceive commendation from man. It was a remark which she fre- 
quently made, that she thought praise, in any shape, was exceed- 
ingly dangerous to young converts, and had often proved equally 
destructive to their piety and their usefulness. 

Her sincere regard for the ordinances of religion. —Notwithstand- 
ing her afflictions and infirmities, she was remarkable, when at 
all able to go abroad, for her punctual attendance at the house 
of the Lord. In sitting under the ministry of the gospel she did 
indeed hear “‘uncritically and devoutly ;” and though, to her spi- 
ritual and experienced mind, the preaching of some was un- 
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doubtedly more suitable, and consequently, more profitable than 
that of others, yet she was never in the habit of censuring or 
depreciating any. She sat as a learner, not as a judge, and was 
observable, when the service was concluded, for retiring in 
silence. Atsuch times she appeared desirous of conversing with 
none before she had indulged in holy meditation, and conversed 
in her closet with God. 

Her fidelity, as an adviser.—Though her disposition was un- 
usually mild and unpretending, yet, when occasion required, she 
was willing to give her friendly counsel to any that were in 
doubt and perplexity : and when she had reason to fear that any 
of her friends were in danger of losing the power of religion, or 
saw that they were evidently neglecting their eternal concerns, 
her admonitions, which still, however, breathed the genuine 
spirit of Christian meekness, were uncommonly faithful, point- 
ed, and earnest. From letters which are yet extant, it appears 
how well she had learned to conceal the “lancet” of reproof in 
the “sponge” of insinuating and affectionate address. 

Her decision of character.—She naturally possessed a mind of 
superior order; and, during her retirement through affliction, 
she had cultivated it with care and success, especially with re- 
ference to the subjects of religion and Christian morality. Her 
principles were therefore enlightened and firm; nor would she 
on any occasion, notwithstanding her kind and flexible temper, 


allow herself to depart from what she deemed to be truth in 


sentiment, or duty in practice. Her decision was not the result 
of obstinacy, but of conviction ; not the wayward ebullition of 
self-will, but the homage which she yielded to the requisitions 
of divine authority. 

Her patience in suffering.—Conformity to the will of God was 
what she constantly sought, and in no ordinary degree, attained. 
During the severe affliction which terminated in her death, she 
was not only never heard to complain, but she scarcely ever 
mentioned her sufferings. ‘I used to wonder,” said she one 
day to one of her nieces, “‘ at what is related in the Life of Gre- 
gory Lopez, that for three years successively, he was constant- 
ly praying, ‘ Thy will be done,’ and seldom uttered any petition 
besides. I now, however, perceive and feel the propriety of it.” 

‘‘T have lately,” says she, in a letter to her sister, Mrs. Brewster, 
‘shad such views of the necessity and good effects of affliction and 
trials, as have tended to cheer and strengthen my mind, and make 
me think those ‘happy that endure.’ My first desire for my suffer- 
ing friends is, that they may not be more sensible of the painful, than 
of the beneficial part of the erucifying process. The former they 
cannot miss ; the latter they may, but need not; since the hand that 
afflicts is ready to save. I have thought that the first step toward 
improving by trials of any kind, is, to examine whether we are willing 
to bear them just tn the way they are sent. If we find we are net, let 
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us not be discouraged or ey sprees, (for what good is there in us ?) 
but ‘ask this willingness of him who loves whom he chastens, and can 
as easily instruct as afflict. Another step toward improvement may 
be, a determined acknowledgment of the hand of God in affliction. 
Here is a call for the exercise of our faith. Sense leads us to look 
at second causes, and at those circumstances which seem to us pe- 
culiarly to aggravate our sufferings. It is the work of faith to fix the 
attention of the mind upon the unseen hand and design. If faith be 
kept in exercise we shall receive the help we need, and feel the hap- 
py as well as the painful effects of our afflictions. If the discoura- 
ging thought that these afflictions are the fruits of our own unfaith- 
fulness, folly, or supineness, arise in our minds, still let us not fear, 
but ask that they may produce in us the disposition we rejoice to see 
in a child whom we reprove or chasten. Would our heavenly Father 
afflict if he had no hope of our amendment, or no love toward us? 
Surely not. The language of affliction is the language oflove. Every 
pain may be considered as a persuasive call to die to self and the 
world, and to enter more fully intg,the spiritual life which is ‘hid 
with Christ in God.’” 

In the unrepining and cheerful submission of Miss S., these 
views were happily exemplified. 

Her particular attention to the motions and suggestions of the 
Holy Spirit.—Of the communications of divine influence under 
the Christian dispensation, she entertained exalted views. She 
loved to consider the Spirit as a comforter and monitor, sealing 
the disciples of Christ, and dwelling constantly in their hearts ; 
and while she was careful not to “grieve” him, she was special- 
ly attentive to the “still small voice” of his intimations and di- 
rections. She found that the “ minding of the Spirit is life and 
peace.” ; 

‘‘ The divine light,” says she in another letter, ‘‘ shines at intervals 
upon my mind, and I rejoice in its effects; but the brightness of its 
rays is sometimes obstructed by an intervening cloud of earthly objects, 
or, perhaps in my present situation, by omitting the exercise of that 
faith which brings light, power, feeling, and energy into the soul. I 
want what you recommend, a disposition to apply now for divine aid, 
influence, and unction. When I have these, I can do and suffer in the 
spirit of a child, cheerfully and patiently, referring only to the will 
and glory of my heavenly Father ; but when, for want of pointed ap- 
plication, I seem almost destitute of these, my attempts to act and 
speak, with reference to spiritual things, appear to myself so forced 
and constrained, that it is labour rather than enjoyment ; and I pain- 
fully feel the difference between acting from mere knowledge, and 
acting from love. Yet such are the kindness and condescension of 
my Divine Master, that I sometimes feel the influence communicated, 
when I am acting from the former and inferior motive ;—thus are my 
infirmities helped and my mind encouraged. -But were I always 
under such a degree of divine influence as I see to be my privilege, I 
shoald be more prompt in embracing opportunities to do good, my 
enjoyment or my abasement in them would be greater, and the effect 
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more powerful; because there would be less of self, and more of the 
leaven of grace. © how wonderful are the operations of grace upon 
the mind! How they strip it of all hurtful self-dependance and self- 
importance, and yet exalt it to partake of the divine nature !” 

Her heavenly-mindedness.—In the midst of her various suffer- 
ings, she devoutly aspired after the “divine presence,” to use 
her own language, “in.a future state of blessedness, where our 
communications with each other will be free from any mixture 
of complaint or grief, purely good in their nature, and perma- 
nent in their duration.” On this point the following extract 
from one of her letters. may not be inappropriate. 

‘‘T have thought lately that the state of public affairs, and the com- 
mon trials of life, have caused my mind to advert more frequently to 
eternal things. [ think, at least, that the expectation of rest and en- 
joyment from external objects abates in my mind, but not the convic- 
tion that there is a true and satisfying rest to be enjoyed by faith here, 
which at once gives the soul a foretaste of eternal rest, and a prepa- 
ration for it. What heaven is, I believe is best understood by the 
enjoyment of divine love in the heart: but what our measure of hap- 
piness will be, when not only the soul is purified, but the body glori- 
fied, is, at ereent among the things which we ‘see through a glass 
darkly.’ But though the revelation which is given of that happiness 
is partial, it is ample enough to excite desire and hope in the mind, 
with love to the author of such a revelation, and of such unspeaka- 
ble beatitudes. We may attain these blessings ; we may fall short of 
them. Let our privilege and our danger stimulate us to diligence 
and watchfulness, and to a proper attention to the direction given by 


our Lord, ‘ Occupy till I come.’ ” 
For some years she had been incapable of her former exer- 


tions in the more active service of the Lord, and had gradually 
declined in health: but eight or nine months ago she began to 
sink rapidly. It was now that her Christian graces seemed to 
acquire their full maturity. When the writer of this memoir has 
visited some others in affliction, he has ventured to admonish and 
teach: when he visited her, he always went to listen and learn ; 
nor could he, on retiring, avoid indulging the reflection, “I have 
attempted to preach conformity to the divine will, and attention 
to the influences of the Spirit; but never did I see them more 
strikingly exemplified.” One who visited her repeated those 


lines from Young’s “ Last Day :” 


‘In hopes of glory to be quite involv’d, 
To smile at death, to long to be dissolv’d, 
From our decays a pleasure to receive. 
And kindle into transport at a grave ;— 
What equals this ?— : 
Religion! O thou cherub heavenly bright! 
O joys unmix’d! and fathomless delight ! 
Thou, thou art all!” 


She desired a copy of them, and more than once remarked, 
“That is just my experience.” The day on which she died. 
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August 12th; 1823, she appeared in thé very preeincts of future 
glory ; she lay in a state of heavenly composure, unable to speak, 
but looking unutterable things ; and, in this state, meekly com- 
mitted her departing spirit to the bosom of eternal mercy. 

May that God, “with whom do live the spirits of them that 
depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the faith- 
ful, after they are delivered from the burthen of the flesh, are in 
joy and felicity,” grant that all who read or hear this record of 
the triumph of his love, may, “ with all those that are departed 
in the true faith of his holy name, have their perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss in his eternal and everlasting glory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.”—Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


en, 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. WILLIAM BEAUCHAMP. 
OF MOUNT CARMEL, ILLIXOIS. 


** Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb’rous climes, 
Rivers uiknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames o’er the Atlantic isles ; ’tis nought to me ;. 

* Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where HE vital breathes there must be joy.” THomPson. 


Great talents are particularly admired where they are ap- 
plied to useful purposes ; society in all ages has presented a 
grand contrariety of character ; but it seldom happens that men 
of genius are disposed to bring all the faculties of the mind to 
bear on useful purposes of life, to relieve the sufferings of the 
human family.. The brilliant orator, the intelligent writer, the 
inventive genius, is too frequently applauded and. flattered, or 
traduced and his designs defeated. But where genius is com- 
bined with virtue, with a soul ennobled by the best of principles, 
the love of God, and the love of man, then benevolent actions be- 
come conspicuous, and we can with safety number such persons 
among the real benefactors of mankind. 

The country which we here inhabit, settled by all descriptions 
of persons, gathered from almost all parts of the world ; it is here 
that persons of distinction, of stability and influence, who car 
in any degree concentrate general affection, and by so doing give 
a cast to such society, as to bring “‘ order out of confusion,” and 
produce some degree of system among so disorganized a mass ; 
when called off the stage of action, and whilst slumbering among 
“the clods of the valley,” are long remembered by successive 
generations. Exertions for the accomplishment of such objects 
may fail, but in time they are always duly appreciated and re- 
membered by the virtuous with gratitude. , 
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~The settlements of the west, bending their course to the 
Pacific ocean, are like the progression of those who first peo- 
pled the earth; and although, before twenty years shall roll 
round, we may look for villages of American settlements, form- 
ed by those who have penetrated the defiles of the rocky moun- 
tains, and established themselves on the north west coast of the 
continent ; yet the names of the “ pioneers,” like the names of 
the patriarchs of the east, will be held in remembrance ; and it is 
believed none more so than one who is a teacher of righteous- 
ness. Inthe populous state of human society, there are tens of 
thousands of events which transpire and: pass away like the 
‘baseless fabric of a vision :”- but the annals of a new country, 
like those of a new world, are “engraven on a rock,” and are 
preserved from generation to generation. Their successes and 
reverses of fortune, the events of their life, anecdotes, and all 
in relation thereto, are open to full view; and for native shrewd- 
ness and intelligence, no people under the sun exceed those 
hardy sons of the west, who, in the process of a very few years, 
will form a mass of population composed of the greatest people 
for mental and physical powers that have ever trod the earth. 
Such are their views of past, present, and future ; seated as it 
were upon an eminence, they look back upon the east, and at 
one glance survey all the events in the history of their ancestors : 
When they look to the west, behold! a new world bordering on 
that in which man first had a being, invites them forward. 
William Beauchamp, the subject of this memoir, was born on 
the 26th day of April, 1772, in the county of Kent, and state of 


‘Delaware. His father, William Beauchamp, a respectable Me- 


thodist preacher, removed in the year 1788 or 89, to the western 
part of the state of Virginia, and settled on the Monongahela 
river, and after residing here six or eight years, again removed 
and settled on the litthke Kenhawa river, in Wood county, Vir- 
sinia, where he and Mr. Rees Wolfe, another preacher, formed 
societies. 

At an early period of his life, Mr. B. (the subject of this me- 
moir,) had religious impressions made upon his mind; at the 
age of five years he was deeply awakened, and in the seventh 
year of his age experienced a change of heart. Having been 
provoked by one of his brothers, he gave way to anger, and for 
some time thought he had lost his religion. When about fifteen 
or sixteen years old his spiritual strength was renewed, and he 
then became a regular member of the church. Some time after 
he began to exhort. In Delaware, for a short time, he was sent 
to a seminary of learning, and acquired a knowledge of English 
grammar, and some knowledge of the Latin. In 1790, he taught 
school in Monongahela. At the age of nineteen, he began to 
preach. Inthe year 1793, in the 21st of his age, he left his 
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father’s house on the Monongahela, and travelled under the pre- 
siding elder. In 1794 he joined the conference, and was sta- 
tioned on the Alleghany circuit, which he travelled two years. 
The next year, 1796, he was appointed to Pittsburg circuit : 
in 1797 he was stationed in New-York, and in 1798 in Boston. 
From thence, in 1799, he was removed to Province Town, 
Massachusetts: in 1800 he was stationed in Nantucket. A 
local preacher by the name of Cannon had preached in this 
lace with considerable success ; and as the prospects appear- 
ed flattering, he solicited the aid of the travelling ministry, and 
Mr. Beauchamp was sent to his help. He had not been in 
this station more than six months, before a society of between 
seventy and eighty members was raised up; and before he left 
the station, a large and commodious meeting-house was built. 
In the following year, 1801, he located, and on the 7th of 
June he married Mrs. Francis Russell, widow of Mr. A. Russell, 
who perished at sea. Her maiden name was Rand. She was 
among the most excellent of women. Not only her parents, 
husband, and children, “rise up and call her blessed,” but also 
allthat know her. In 1807 brother B. removed from Nantucket 
where he married, and settled near his father, in Wood county, 
(Va.). on the little Kenhawa, and the old gentleman, about this 
time, died. Brother B.’s family, his children and step-children, 
were small: he had continued at this place, beloved and usefully 
employed, until some time about the last of December, 1810; 
when the writer of this memoir, passing through this district of 
country, for the first time saw him. This first interview will never 
be forgotten: it was on the Sabbath preceding new-year’s day. 
Having been licensed to exhort, the writer had attempted nearly 
about the first time, to preach at Marietta the week preceding, 
with some success ; many were awakened, and several professed 
to get religion. He accompanied the young people to a quar- 
terly meeting at the Rev. Rees Wolfe’s, on little Kenhawa, then 
considered an obscure part of the country. Here he was in- 
troduced as a preacher; it was a vain attempt to plead to the 
contrary, or to insist upon a denial; brother Wolfe called him 
forth, and informed him that there was an old preacher there of 
considerable eminence, and that they two must preach, and that 
the writer might choose whether to preach before or after him, 
as the circuit preacher had failed to attend. Brother W. was 
asked to point him out; he did so, when the stranger caught 
the cast of his eye, and remarked to his friend W. that he was 
but a stripling in years, and inexperienced, and could not preach 
after that man. He was followed by brother B. from Romans 
xiii. 11. ‘For now is our salvation nearer than when we be- 
lieved.” The masterly manner in which he introduced the sub- 
ject, the matter and order of his treating it, his fine turned pe- 
riods, the purity of his language, his extensive and enlarged 
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ideas, his depth of thought, and all brought forth in a strain of 
eloquence, chaste and sublime, which with the spirit of the man, 
at once astonished and delighted him. Although at the first 


_ view brother B. appeared to possess nothing about him to at- 


tract attention, his appearance being that of a remarkably plain 
and humble man, yet some how or other, the stranger had caught 
a glance of his eye, that sure index of the mind, and soon proved 
that this organ of sense was not to be misunderstood. 

In 1811, brother B. published in Marietta, Ohio, his “ Essays 
on the Truth of the Christian Religion ;” a work that would do 
honour to any Christian author. In the circulation of the work 
he was aided by some of the travelling preachers, particularly 
by his worthy and constant friend, the Rev. James Quinn, in 
whose name the copy-right was obtained. It did much good, 
and is to be found in the libraries of the most intelligent Chris- 
tians of different denominations ; and in parts where the name of 
Beauchamp is not known, has the writer found this work read 
and prized as the production of genius and piety. 

Some time after this a correspondence commenced between 
the writer and his friend B. Several circumstances led to this 
correspondence. ‘The writer of this memoir with a number of 
his religious friends and acquaintances had long lamented the. 

revalency of Arian and Pelagian doctrines, with which the 
ethodist societies at this time, in places, were much infested. 
The Rev. Samuel Parker, in 1811, 12, and 13, had travelled 
through the interior of Ohio. The distinguished talents of this 
minister of grace, connected with the sweet temper and dispo- 
sition of the man, had enabled him to wield the sceptre of the 
gospel with such signal success, that those doctrines wherever 
he went, received a fatal blow: to make the victory full and 
complete, a periodical publication was thought to be absolutely 
necessary ; through which medium the doctrines of the church 
might be disseminated. Our Methodist Magazine had long since 
been discontinued, and no disposition appeared to be manifested 
to revive it. These circumstances had induced the writer upon 
his own responsibility to issue a prospectus for a periodical re- 
ligious publication, to be published in Chillicothe, which was 
designed to batter down those absurd notions, so prevalent at 
this period. Brother B. was solicited to undertake it, and this, 
connected perhaps with other circumstances, induced him to 
remove to Chillicothe, Ohio, some time in the year 1815. The 
year following, 1816, that excellent periodical work “The West- 
ern Christian Monitor,” was-published monthly. Publications 
of this kind had sprang up in various parts of the United States, 
and the name of this forestalled ; so that “ Western” was added 
by way of distinction. In this publication brother B. was aided 
by the writer of this memoir, but more by compilations and se- 
lections than in original matter ; and at his request brother B. 
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wrote a short commentary on the articles of religion of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, which was published in numbers. 
The Monitor was extensively circulated, has done much good, 
and the bound volumes are now, and always will be, a valuable 
acquisition to any library. The infant state of the western 
country, the difficulties attending the distribution of the work, 
and worse than all, the very ill state of brother B.’s health at this 
time, all tended greatly to discourage him in the prosecution of 
it; and from these and other circumstances, which it is now 
needless to mention, at the end of the first year it was wholly 
discontinued. 

While brother B. resided in Chillicothe, he became extensive- 
ly kiown, and to the church in that place very useful ; his per- 
suasive eloquence, and his solid piety gained him many friends 
both among professors and non-professors, who were s@ gene- 
rally impressed with a sense of his real worth, that his name is 
now, and wilt long be had in remembrance ; and but little doubt 
is entertained that his labours in this place paved the way for 
that great and glorious revival of religion, which commenced 
soon after he left it to remove to Mount Carmel, in Illinois. 

Those lucid intervals during the ministry of the writer’s friends, 
Mr. Samuel Parker, and Mr. William Beauchamp, (the one im- 
mediately succeeding. the other in Chillicothe,) in his associa- 
tions with them around the country in different places, at various 
meetings, he now retrospects as the happiest period of his life f 
The tremulous motions of the late calamitous war had subsided, 
peace reigned, the gospel spread most astonishingly ; and it was 
his delight to hear at one time Parker as the Cicero, and at ano- 
ther B. as the Demosthenes, of the church in the west. Plea- 
sing, yet melancholy thought ! their race is run, and these two 
ministers of the church have left us to mourn for ourselves ! 
One slumbers in the valley of the Mississippi, the other sweetly 
(for the present) reposes on the heights of Peoli, in Indiana ! 


‘Thus the men 
Whom nature’s works instruct, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar ; act upon his plan ; 
And form to his the relish of their souls !” 


[To be continued.]} 
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LETTER 


FROM THE DIRECTORS OF THE SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY TO PER- 
SONS PROPOSING TO OFFER THEMSELVES AS MISSIONARIES. 
Dear Sin.—When our blessed Lord commissioned his dis- 
ciples to go and preach the gospel of the kingdom, he said to 
them, “ Behold, I send vou forth as sheep in the midst of wolves : 
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be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” With 
that frankness and honesty which were peculiarly characteristic 
of him, he proceeds to pourtray the difficulties and dangers which 
they would have to encounter in the prosecution of this impor- 
tant work ; and with these faithful representations he mingles 
the most solemn warnings, and the most affectionate counsels, 
to animate them to zeal and activity in his service. The Di- 
rectors of the Scottish Missionary Society, having received the 
offer of your services, would, in imitation of our blessed Re~ 
deemer, solicit your serious attention to some points connected 
with the work of a Christian missionary, whieh they deem it of 
peculiar importance to bring under your consideration, before 
you fully make up your mind to engage in this great and ardu- 
ous, yet interesting work. 7 

First, Let us entreat you to reflect on the mpoRTANCE of the 
work. In aspiring to be a Christian missionary, you indulge in 
no common ambition. You seek to be employe@in an office 
than which there is not a higher or more honourable upon earth. 
To go as an ambassador from the mightiest monarch of this 
world to another of his fellow potentates, and that in relation to 
affairs of state of the greatest magnitude, shrinks into insignifi- 
cance in comparison of being an ambassador from God to guilty 
men. To be a minister of Christ in a Christian country, is, in 
some respects, even less important than to be a missionary to 
the heathen: for if a minister in a land of gospel light prove 
unfaithful, the people have other means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of divine truth ; but if a missionary is unfaithful, who shall 
supply his lack of service ? Without any to care for their souls, 
the poor heathen must remain buried in their native ignorance, 
without God, without Christ, and without hope in the world. 

To impress your mind with the magnitude of the work, con- 
sider what a solemn thing it is to have the charge of immortal 
souls; to have their everlasting happiness or everlasting misery 
suspended in some degree on you, a poor feeble worm! If you 
should be successful in turning some of the heathen from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, you will 
be the honoured instrument of rescuing them from a greater 
sum of misery, and of conferring on them a higher degree of 
felicity than tongue can utter, or heart conceive. But, on the 
other hand, if through your negligence or unfaithfulness, the 
souls committed to your care should be lost, how awful will be 
the consequences! You would shrink at the thought of being 
accessary to the death of a fellow-creature, whether by your 
apathy in not warning him of the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, or by your violence in pushing him into it: but how much 
more dreadful the idea of being accessary to the ruin of immor- 
tal souls, by carelessly leaving them to go on in sin without in- 
struction and reproof, or by propagating erroneous principles, 
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and encouraging delusive views! ~ You would not choose to be 
instrumental, either by your supineness in neglecting such means 
as might have warded off the danger, or by your positive agency, 
in laying waste your native land, in burning her cities, and towns, 
and villages, destroying the inhabitants, and involving the whole 
country in one general ruin: yet, vast as would be the wretch- 
edness of which you would in that case be the author, how does 
it dwindle into insignificance compared with the misery of a soul, 
perishing, through your negligence or unfaithfulness, in the 
world to come,—a soul for ever banished from the presence of 
God to that place where hope never comes,—“ where” in the 
emphatic words of Him whose infinite compassion prompted the 
impressive warning, “their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched!” How awful the thought that the fate of many souls, 
—each destined to exist through a mysterious eternity in happi- 
ness or misery, as incalculable in extent as in duration,—each 
comprising, in its spiritual and immortal being, the seeds of hap- 
piness or misery larger than the whole amount of joy or sorrow 
felt by the countless individuals of our fleeting race in all the 
succeeding ages of this world’s existence,—that the fate of these 
souls may be suspended on your fidelity ; that if you prove un- 
faithful, many may be left:in impenitence, exposed to that “ wrath 
of God which is revealed against all unrighteousness of men,” 
who, by more faithful and fervent exertions on your part, might 
have been saved in the day of the Lord! With what.holy cau- 
tion, with what fear and trembling, should we enter on an office 
involving such responsibility ! 

Indeed, on your faithfulness will, in some degree, be suspend- 
ed the everlasting destinies, not only of the present generation, 
but of generations that are yet unborn. The Missionaries who 
first plant the gospel in a Heathen country, are not to be consi- 
dered as the instruments merely of that fruit which it produces 
during the short period of their life: to them may be traced in- 
directly the whole of those fruits of righteousness which it shall 
bear through successive ages, to the end of the world. If, on 
the other hand, they slumber at their post; if they prosecute 
their labours im a cold, languid, heartless manner, they will not 
only have the souls of that generation required at their hand, 
but the souls of all those successive generations, who, if they 
had been faithful, zealoys, and active in their work, might have 
had the knowledge of salvation transmitted to them, and have 
become partakers of divine grace, and heirs of eternal glory. 

But as the consequences of the faithfulness or unfaithfulness 
of a missionary are not confined to his own age, so neither are 
they limited to the country which is the scene of his labours. 
The extension of the gospel to other quarters of the world is 
dependant, in no small degree, on the zeal, activity, and success 
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of missionaries previously in the field. Whether heralds of mer- 
cy shall be sent to the tribes of Africa or Australasia, is intimate- 
ly connected with the conduct of Missionaries in the wilds of 
Tartary and the plains of Hindostan. The labours of Elliot and 
Brainerd, of Zeigembalg and Swartz, of Carey, and Marshman, 
and Martyn, have given a mighty impulse to the Christian world, 
—have fired the hearts of others to carry the standard of the 
cross to heathen lands,—have animated the several missionary 
societies to embark in new undertakings, and to conduct them 
on ascale which they once would have deemed presumption and 
folly. But unfaithful Missionaries, by their inactivity, worldly- 
mindedness, unhallowed tempers, and unholy practice, grieve 
the hearts of the friends of missions, chill their zeal, and para- 
lyze their efforts for the conversion of the Heathen. Oh! how 
incalculable is the mischief done by a faithless Missionary ! He 
is chargeable with the ruin of souls, not only in the country 
which is the scene of his labours, but in countries perhaps thou- 
sands of miles distant. Had it not been for his negligence, am- 
bassadors of salvation might have been sent by the Christian 
world to many other lands, to proclaim the glad tidings of “peace 
on earth, and good will toward men.” 

Such considerations as these may well impress your mind with 
the transcendent importance of the work of a Christian Mission- 
ary ; there is, however, involved in it, not only the salvation of 
men, but the glory of God. Among the Heathen his honour 
lies prostrate in the dust. . They practise the cruellest rites, the 
grossest superstitions, the most abominable idolatries... “They 
have changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things; and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever.”” What 
an important trust then is committed to the Christian Mission- 

! It is his office to vindicate the honour of God ; to maintain 
his injured rights; to display his glory in the eyes of the Hea- 
then. What trust can you conceive equal to this! To have the 
fate of empires suspended on your single arm is nothing at all 
im comparison of having in charge the glory of Him who is the 
King of kings, and the Lord of lords. 

Secondly, Consider the TRIALS and DIFFICULTIES of the work. 
Of late years the character of a Christian Missionary has been 
invested with a splendour, which is calculated to dazzle the eyes 
of the young and inexperienced ; while, on the other hand, the 
sufferings, the hardships, the disappointments, the temptations, 
and the dangers to which he is exposed, are comparatively 
thrown into the shade. The Directors of the Scottish Missiona- 
ry Society, though not entirely ignorant of the nature of the 
warfare, feel themselves unequal to the task of describing its 
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trials and difficulties : these, none can delineate but one who has 
been in the field of battle, and who has himself been engaged in 
the conflict. We shall say nothing of your taking farewell of 
your native land, never perhaps to behold it more : of your part- 
ing with your nearest and dearest relatives, to whom you feel 
your hearts knit by the tenderest ties. We shall pass in silence 
your voyage across the stormy ocean, and your journey through 
a wild inhospitable country. We shal. suppose you arrived at 
the scene of your future labours. There you find yourself sur- 
rounded by men of a strange language, and, notwithstanding all 
your assiduity, you find it no easy task to acquire such a know- 
ledge of it as to be able to read, and write, and speak it with 
correctness and fluency. When you go out and make known 
to them the message of salvation, you are struck with their igno- 
rance. With whatever truths you begin, you find you take for 
ted others as known by them, of which they have not 
the slightest conception. You are surprised at their stupidity. 
Though you labour to make the truths of religion level to their 
comprehension, and to express them in the simplest language, 
yet your attempts are vain: they seem not to have the under- 
standing of children. You are astonished at their insensibility. 
You address them concerning their sinfulness ; you speak to 
them of death, and judgment, and eternity, of the joys of hea- 
ven, and the torments of hell ; you point them to the Saviour ; 
you tell them of the wonders of his love ; you beseech them, by 
his incarnation in the manger, by his agony in the garden, by his 
passion on the cross, to be reconciled unto him: but you are 
scarcely able to win their attention, or, if they listen to you, they 
treat the whole as if it were but an idle tale. You are amazed 
at their obduracy. In reasoning with them, you employ incon- 
trovertible arguments ; you expose, in the clearest manner, the 
falsehood and absurdity of their system ; you show the futility 
of their objections ; you involve them in contradictions; but 
though silenced they are not convinced ; the very next time you 
meet with them, they return to the combat with the same argu- 
ments and the same objections in their mouth. You are shock- 
ed at their credulity. While they treat with neglect and con- 
tempt the sacred truths of Christianity, though supported by the 
clearest and most satisfagtory evidence, they receive, not only 
with confidence, but with reverence, the most frivolous stories, 
and the most irrational opinions, which an artful priesthood has 
chosen to impose upon them. When you first thought of be- 
coming 2 missionary to the heathen, you perhaps represented 
them to your imagination, as listening with transport and with 
joy when you told them of the wonders of redeeming love : but 
when you reach the scene of your labours, you meet with so 
discouraging a reception from them, that you are ready to com 
Vou. vitt, January, 1825. 4 
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clude nothing can be effected with the present generation ; you 
sink {nto a state of apathy and inactivity ; or if you go through 
the external routine of duty, it is without that zeal and energy 
which hope inspires, and even without that faith in the divine 
promise, and that prayer for the divine blessing, which are 
essential to success. 

Your difficulties, however, will not arise merely from the hea- 
then ; even your fellow missionaries may prove a fruitful source 
of trial to you. You perhaps imagine that all who embark in 
this sacred work possess those various endowments which are 
requisite to it; that nothing. prevails among them but peace, and 
harmony, and love ; that jealousy, and envy, and bitterness, and 
evil-speaking are unknown ; that the only strife among them is 
who shall be most holy, and most humble, and most heavenly- 
minded, and most devoted to the service of Christ, and most 
active in winning souls to him: but as among the disciples of 
our Lord there was a traitor, so among missionaries there have 
not been wanting men who were altogether unworthy the high ” 
office with which they were invested. Some have “ made ship- 
wreck of faith, and of a good conscience :” while others, by 
their proud, overbearing, disputatious, irritable, obstinate tem- 
pers, have been as briers and thorns in the sides of their bre- 
thren ; have ruined their peace, and damped their zeal, and 
paralyzed their exertions in the cause of the Redeemer. 

You have often heard that missionaries must lay their account 
with many personal hardships: but it is one thing to anticipate 
these at a distance, and another actually to struggle with them. 
In respect to external accommodation, some, no doubt, are pla- 
ced in comfortable circumstances ; yet, even with these, if they 
are faithful, it is a life, not of ease and pleasure, but of labour 
and toil. Others, indeed, have been destitute of every thing 
which the world calls comfort. They have had to take up their 
residence in some miserable hut, which scarcely sheltered them 
from the wind and rain ; they have lived in a wilderness, banish- 
ed from their friends and countrymen, and all civilized society ; 
they have seen from day to day the faces only of barbarians and 
savages, and have often been exposed, through their caprice and 
cruelty, not only to danger, but to death. In journeying among 
the heathen, they have had to take many a weary step through 
uninhabited wilds, over stupendous mountains, amidst trackless 
woods, or along fields of ice or snow: when assailed by a storm, 
they have had no shelter but some solitary rock : when overta- 
ken by the night, they have had no bed but the bare ground: 
cold, and hungry, and thirsty, they have laid down to sleep, until 
the sun arose, and warned them to proceed on their journey. 
In the midst of sickness, the situation of a missionary is often 
peculiarly trying; without medical advice, without suitable 
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remedies, without even a friend to sympathize with him, or to 
perform for him the most ordinary offices, he has to pass many 
a weary hour in solitude, trying to think of Him who has a fel- 
low feeling with his people in all their trials, and endeavouring 
to pour out his heart to him in prayer. Many, indeed, have 
scarcely reached the scene of their labours, when a period has 
been put to their life ; all their desires for the conversion of the 
heathen, all their plans of usefulness, all the anticipations of their 
friends, have in one day been buried in the tomb. Though the 
examples have not been frequent, yet some have even been mas- 
sacred by the savages: the very men whose salvation they sought 
have taken their lives. We mention these things that you 
may fully count the cost before you engage in this arduous un- 
dertaking : you may not meet with the precise trials which we 
have enumerated ; but you may lay your account with others, 

perhaps not less distressing ; ; and even though there was little 
probability of this, it may still be useful to inquire whether you 
are prepared to make these sacrifices, to endure these privations, 
and to suffer these trials, for the sake of Christ. “If any man 
come to me,” says our Saviour, “and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple. And whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot 
be my disciple.” 


{To be continued.' 





REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 


A WONDERFUL instance of the preservation of human life, when 
in imminent danger, occurred at Geneva, N. Y., on the 22d ult. 
Mr. James Gerry, an Irishman, had descended a well for the 
purpose of removing some obstructions. “The well was sixty- 
one feet deep, and some of the stones in the wall near the bot- 
tom had been loosened by the washing of quicksands. Having 
descended between forty and fifty feet, as he was standing with 
one foot in the bucket, and the other resting upon the side of 
the wall, on a sudden the stones gave way and closed together, 
and the whole mass of the walls above sunk down upon him and 
buried him beneath the ruins. 

- The shock, says the Geneva Gazette, produced by such a 
disaster, can be imagined, but not described. A groan issued 
from beneath the stones and earth, which proved that life was 
not extinct, and inspired a feeble hope of extricating the unfor- 
tunate man alive! Hundreds immediately collected around the 
spot in painful solicitude, all anxious to bear a part in rescuing a 
fellow mortal from so terrible a grave! The most prompt and 
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active exertions were made to excavate as soon as possible, the 
stones and earth that had fallen in. It was half past 4 o’clock, 
p. M., when the catastrophe happened. In fifteen minutes a 
windlass and bucket were procured and put in operation. No 
less than eighty ton of stone were to be drawn up before relief 
could be given. But few could labour at a time—and though 
they proceeded with the utmost activity, the removing of so 
great a quantity cf stones, mingled with the earth that had fallen 
in, was a task slow and tedious. As they proceeded occasional 
groans could still be heard issuing from the cold damp earth 
beneath. When night approached they had penetrated but a 
few feet below the surface, and the prospect seemed gloomy 
and doubtful. A crowd of two or three hundred anxiously 
waited the issue of the event. Every thing was soon put in a 
systematic train—persons were appointed to make all neces- 
sary provision, and preserve order and silence amongst the 
crowd. The night was dark and unpleasant, but by the assist- 
ance of lamps, they vigorously prosecuted the work. Those in 
the well would at intervals call to the buried man, to ascertain 
if he could hear them, but no answer could as yet be heard. A 
general silence and solemnity prevailed, broken only by the 
occasional murmur of inquiry among the crowd, the hollow 
noise of the stones tumbled into the bucket, the voice of the 
workmen, and now and then the groans of the distressed man 
beneath. It was now towards midnight, and they had gone 
about twenty feet below the surface ; the workmen in the well 
called again to Gerry—a breathless silence prevailed, and a dis- 
tinct answer was returned ! At this a murmur of joy ran through 
the crowd, and the countenances of all were lighted up with hope. 
They now toiled with renewed ardour, occasionally calling to 
Gerry as before, and receiving, in return, distinct responses. 
They asked him what distance he thought he was down? He 
rationally replied ‘‘ between forty and fifty feet.” There now 
remained not a doubt but he might be extricated alive, provided 
the stones were not arched over him im such a manner as to fall 
upon him when loosened ; they now proceeded with the utmost 
caution. Between two and three o’clock, when they had come 
to within twenty feet of him, they stopped about fifteen minutes 
to take some refreshment. The poor sufferer below, who for 
some time had been conscious of the exertions of his sympathi- 
zing fellows, perceiving that the noise from the tumbling of the 
stones into the bucket no longer continued, now fancied they 
had ceased their exertions, and left him to expire in that terrible 
situation. In this moment of despair he burst out into a pitiful 
tone of wailing, and “begged them for God’s sake not to leave 
him !” They informed him of the cause of their stopping, and he 
was soon gladdened by the returning sound of the rattling of the 
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stones in the bucket. They asked him in what situation he 
was? and he answered that “he was wedged in all round by the 
stones.” When they had come within three or four feet of him, 
he called for some water to drink. His thirst was the natural 
result of his protracted agony. About daylight they had lower- 
ed the mass down even with his head. They found him forty- 
eight feet below the surface, in an erect position, completely 
wedged in, as he had said. A large stone, weighing eighty 
pounds, rested on his head, which was turned a little up, making 
a considerable gash, though not producing a fracture in the 
skull; a stone on each side of his head pressing like a vice, and 
one or two smaller ones, covered with blood, about his face, 
leaving a small aperture for his mouth, so that he could just 
breathe and speak. His arms were raised in the position in 
which he held the rope, one foot was in the bucket, and the 
other, fortunately, was at liberty so that he could move it; no 
other part of his body could he stir. So tight was he wedged 
in, that it was necessary to remove the stones down as low as 
his feet. At a quarter before nine o’clock in the morning, ha- 
ving continued sixteen hours and fifteen minutes in the well, he 
was drawn up in a crate, and welcomed by an admiring and joy- 
ful crowd to this upper world, as one rescued from the grave, 
as one arisen from the dead. Shivering with cold, he cast a 
wistful look around upon his deliverers, and was borne into the 
house. He was followed by the three faithful men who had 
toiled incessantly for thirteen hours in the well, and who recei- 
ved as they came up, the hearty cheers of the surrounding mul- 
titude, for their indefatigable and praiseworthy exertions. Two 
or three medical gentlemen were in waiting to neceive the unfor- 
tunate man, and it was found on examination, that, providen- 
tially, not a bone was fractured or broken. His face and head 
were badly bruised and cut, as well as other parts of his body. 
The contusion on his head produced insensibility for a few hours 
after the accident, as he says he knew nothing for some time. 
He is now in a fair way to recover, and will, probably, in a few 
days, by the blessing of God, be enabled to resume his usual 
avocations. 


HORRORS OF WAR. 


Some of the horrors of this scourge of nations are glaringly 
depicted in the following pathetic story, copied from the London 
Literary Gazette, which the editor asserts is founded on facts 
which actually occurred ; and that the orphan referred to is still 
alive. What Christian can read it and not pour forth the de- 
sires of his inmost soul to God that he would restrain the mad- 
ness of the nations, and cause them to “learn war no more?” 
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—What Christian can read it, and not do all in his power to 
disseminate the blessings of that pure gospel, which breathes 
peace on earth, and good will to men ?—Christian Mirror. 

<¢ Bill Neville was our messmate, and he used to tell us a little 
of his history. And so, sir, he was brought up in a country 
village, and loved his wife when only a little girl; and he went 
to sea, thinking to make his fortune for her sake. Well, he got 
to be master of a merchantman, and then they were married. 
Who can describe the pleasure of that moment when their hands 
were spliced at the altar, and he hailed her as hisown! ‘Oh! 
said Mary, should you never return what shall I do? where 
shall I pass—where end my wretched days!’ His heart was too 
full to speak ; one hand clasped in hers, the other pointed to the 
broad expanse, where the noonday sun was shining in meridian 
splendour. It had a double meaning—Mary felt it: ‘ There is 
a God, trust to him!’ or, ‘if not on earth, we meet in heaven !” 
Well, sir, eighteen months rolled away, during which, in due 
time, Mary brought into the world a dear pledge of affection— 
a lovely boy. But oh, the agony of a mother, as every day drag- 
ged on without intelligence from William ! when she looked at 
the sweet babe—was it indeed fatherless, and she a widow ? 
You’ll excuse my stopping, sir, but indeed I can’t help it—I’ve 
shed tears over it many a time.” 

“Well, sir, eighteen months was turned, when one morning 
Mary arose to pour out her heart before her Maker, and weep 
over her sleeping child. The sun had just risen above the hills, 
when a noise in the little garden which fronted the cottage alarm- 
ed her. She opened the casement, and put aside the woodbine 
—beheld, delightful, yet agonizing sight—her dear, her long- 
mourned William, handcuffed between two soldiers, while others 
with their side arms drawn, seemed fearful of loosing their prey! 
His face pale, and his emaciated body worn down with fatigue 
and sickness, his spirit seemed ready to quit its frail mansion, 
and was only kept to earth by union with his wife. Mary for- 
got all, and clasped him in her arms; but the rattling of the 
irons pierced her soul. I do not mean to condemn the policy, 
sir; but ’tis a cruel practice, that of pressing. Ah! I remem- 
ber it—though I always served my king, God bless him! Yet 
I ’ve witnessed many an aching heart, and heard many a groan of 
agony. But to proceed ; William was pressed ; Mary hastened 
into the cottage, and wrapping the sleeping babe in its blanket, 
she prepared to accompany him. Cannot you picture to your- 
self the first glance which the wretched parent cast upon the 
child? Qh, it was a sad, sweet parting that wrung the soul! [I 
shall pass by their meeting, their dear delight, their bitter anguish. 
If you can feel, it is already engraven on your heart. Suffice it 
to say, William had been shipwrecked on the African coast, and 
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though he had lest the whole of his property, heaven had spared 
his life, and his the only one. Sickness came on him, and but 
for the humanity of a poor untutored negro, he might have 
breathed his last. She was black—she was a negro; but God 
searches the heart. He had procured with much difficulty a 
passage home. The ship arrived; he set out and walked many 
a weary mile, led on by love, and cheered by hope, till the roof 
of his cottage appeared in view. Here he sunk upon his knees, 
and poured forth his heart in trembling anxiety, and fervent 
petition. A sailor can pray, sir, and it matters not, so it be right, 
whether it is in a matted pew, a church, or swinging like a cat 
at the mast-head. He arose and with hastier step reached the 
wicket, when—but I dare not repeat the story—I’ve told you 
already that he was pressed. Well, he was drafted on board of 
us, and his dear Mary permitted to be with him. The evening 
before the action, she was sitting on the carriage of the bow gun, 
with her baby cradled in her arms, and William by her side— 
they were viewing with admiration and delight the beauteous 
scenery displayed by the sinking clouds in a thousand fantastic 
shapes, tinged with liquid gold streaming from the setting sun— 
and caressing the little innocent, while all the parent kindled in 
their heart. But hark! a hoarse voice is heard from the mast- 
head—all is hushed. ‘ Hallo!’ said the captain. ‘A sail on the 
larboard bow, sir.’ ‘ What does she look like?’ ‘I can but just 
see her, sir, but she looks large.’ ‘Mr. Branks,’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘take your glass aloft and see if you can make out what 
she is. Call the boatswain—turn the hands up—make sail.’ In 
an instant all was bustle ; the topmen were in their station, and 
every man employed, and in a few minutes every stitch of can- 
vas was stretched upon the yards and booms. The officer that 
was sent aloft reported it to be a ship of the line, which looked 
like a foreigner. Every heart was now elate, but Mary’s—it 
might be an enemy! OQ, that thought was dreadful? And as 
William conducted her below, the tears chased each other down 
her pale face, and the heavy sigh burst from her gentle bosom. 
William mildly reproved her, and again pointing to heaven, flew 
to his post. The stranger had hauled to the wind, fired a gun, 
and hoisted French colours. Up went ours with three cheers 
resounding through the ship, and broadside upon broadside 
shook her groaning timbers. Where was Mary? William was 
first inevery danger. Three tines we boarded the foe, but were 
repulsed. Dreadful grew the scene of blood and horror through 
the darkening shades of coming night. No one bore tidings of 
the fight to Mary, save the poor sailors whose shattered limbs 
came to suffer amputation, or the wounded wretch to be dressed, 
at which she assisted with fortitude. Two hours had passed in 
this awful suspense and heart-rending anxiety, when a deep 
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groan and piercing shriek from the lower deck convuised her 
frame. She knew the voice, and snatching the infant in her 
arms rushed to the spot. Soon she found the object of her 
search. His manly form mangled and shattered ; that face once 
ruddy with the glow of health, now pale and convulsed; the 
warm blood streaming from his side and breast; he saw her 
too. ‘Mary!’ said he, and raising his feeble hand, pointed to 
heaven—it fell—and William was no more! Sinking on the 
lifeless body of her husband, Mary fainted, with the dear babe 
still in her arms ! when, oh, mysterious providence, at that very 
moment, when senseless and inanimate, a ball entered through 


the vessel’s side—it pierced her bosom ! 


Need I tell the rest ? 


they were pleasant and lovely in their lives, and in their death 


they were not divided.” 
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WYANDOT MISSION. 


Letter from BisHop Soue, giving an account of a visit to the Indian Mission, at 
Upper Sandusky. 


Dear Brother,—Shortly after the 
close of the General Conference, I left 
Baltimore and proceeded to Sharps- 
bungh, where I met bishop M:Kendree, 
who had set out a ome | before me. 
Since that time we have generally tra- 
velled in company, visiting the church- 
es and preaching on our way. We have 
been mercifully preserved in safety and 
in health, in a sickly country, and at 
the season most subject to the preva- 
lence of disease. In the path of duty 
we walk unhurt in fire. To God be 
all the praise. Saturday, August 14, 
we left the W yandot Mission at Upper 
Sandusky, after having spent a week 
with the mission family, and in visiting 
and receiving visits from the Indians. 
The change which has been produced, 
both in the temporal and spiritual con- 
dition of this people, is matter of praise 
to Him, “ who has made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell upon the 
face of the whole earth; and cannot 
be viewed but with the most lively 
pleasure by every true philanthropist. 
Prior to the opening of the mission 
among them their condition was truly 
deplorable. Their religion consisted 
of Paganism, improved, as they con- 
ceived, by the introduction of some of 
the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
church. Hence, although-they were 
baptized, they kept up their heathen 
worship, their feasts, their songs, and 
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their dances ; sad proofs of their deep 
ignorance of God, and of that worship 
which he requires. In this state the 
belief in witchcraft was so strong and 
prevalent as to produce the most 
melancholy consequences. Numbers 
have been put to death as witches, un- 
der the influence of this belief. Their 
morals were of the most degraded kind. 
Drunkenness, with all its concomitant 
train of vices, had overrun the nation. 
Poverty, and nakedness, and misery, 
followed in their desolating course. 
In this condition the chase was their 
chief, if not their only resource. The 
cultivation of their lands, although 
among the most fertile and beautiful in 
the western — was almost en- 
tirely neglected. To the comfort of 
domestic life they were consequently 
strangers. Such were the Wyandot 
Indians when the missionary labours 


‘were commenced among them. Their 


present situation presents a most plea- 
sing contrast. A large majority of the 
nation have renounced their old reli- 

ion, and embraced the Protestant 
aith, and they generally give ample 
proof of the sincerity of, their profes- 
sion by the change of their manner of 
life. Those especially who have join- 
ed the society, and put themselves 
under the discipline of the church, are 
strictly attentive to all the means of 
grace, so far as they understand them, 
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im order to obtain the spiritual and 
eternal blessings proposed in the gos- 
pel: and the regularity of their lives, 
and the solemnity and fervency of their 
devotions may well serve as a reproof 
to many nominal Christian congrega- 
tions and churches. As individuals, 
they speak humbly, but confidently, of 
the efficacy of divine grace in chan- 
ging their hearts, and of the witness of 
the Spirit, by which they have the 
knowledge of the forgiveness of their 
sins, and of peace with God, referring 
others to the outward and visible change 
which has taken place, as the evidence 
of the great and blessed work which 
God has wrought among them. The 
happy effects of the gospel are beco- 
ming more and more obvious. Their 
former superstitions have almost en- 
tirely yielded to the force and simpli- 
city of truth. The wandering manner 
of life is greatly changed, and the chase 
is rapidly giving place to agriculture, 
and the various necessary employments 
of civilized life. The tomahawk, and 
the scalping knife, and the rifle, and 
the destructive bow, are yielding the 
palm to the axe, the plough, the hoe, 
and the sickle. . 
It is delightful to notice their mani- 
fest inclination to the habits of domes- 
tic and social life. If we may depend 
on the correctness of. our information, 
and we received it from sources which 
we had no reason to dispute, those of 
the Indians who have embraced the 
Protestant religion, are generally, if 
not unanimously, in favour of cultiva- 
ting the soil, and of acquiring and pos- 
sessing property on the principles of 
civilization. This, with ‘suitable en- 
couragement and instruction, will lead 
to a division of their lands, personal 
possession of real estate, and laws to 
secure their property. The national 
government, in its wisdom and benevo- 
lence, has adopted measures for the 
instruction and civilization, not only of 
the Wyandots, but also of many of the 
Indian nations on our vast frontiers ; 
and the Christian missionary, anima- 
ted with the love of souls, whose great 
object is to do good on the most exten- 
sive plan within his power, will rejoice to 
contribute his influence to promote the 
success of these measures. Such is the 
relative condition, the education, and 
the habits of the Indians, that much 
depends upon the character of the go- 
vernment agents, the missionaries, and 
the teachers employed among them. 
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They must be instructed and encoura- 


ed both by precept and example. 

appy will it be for the Indians when 
the efforts of their civil, literary, and 
religious = ac are thus harmoniously 
united. ith such a joift exertion, 
there can be little doubt but the Wy- 
andot nation will, at no very distant 
pasint. be a civilized, religious, and 

appy people. It is to be f2ared that a 
number of traders near the boundary 
lines of the Indian lands, have, by sup- 
plying them with whiskey and other 
articles, contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to prevent the progress of reli- 
gious influence and civilization among 
them. This destructive traffic calls the 
Indian to his hunting ground to obtain 
skins to pay his debts, and at the same 
time it affords the means of intemper- 
ance and intoxication, from whence 
arise quarrels, and sometimes blood- 
shedding. Will not this be required 
in the great day of righteous retribu- 
tion, at the hand of the white man? 
The reformed among the Indians see 
and deplore the evil, but have not the 
means of removing it. 

Having thus far taken a general 
view of the former and present state of 
the W yandots, I now proceed to a more 
particular narrative of our visit to the 
mission. We arrived at the mission- 
house on Friday evening, and found the 
family and school children in tolerable 
health. Saturday we visited the farm, 
the location of which is delightful and 
convenient. They have reaped a smal! 
crop of wheat and oats, and have about 
sixty acres of corn growing, as fine in 
appearance as any I have seen in the 
western country. “They have also rai- 
sed a fine crop of flax, and have a great 
variety, and abundant supply of vege- 
tables. Three — important purpo- 
ses are answered by this department 
of the missionary establishment. The 
family and school are supplied with 
bread by their own labour. The boys 
are furnished with an opportunity and 
the means of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of agriculture, and an ex- 
ample is exhibited to the Indians, who 
frequently visit the farm and observe 
the manner of cultivation, and the ad- 
vantages arising from it; and nothing 
is more obvious than their disposition to 
imitate. Hence their fields are open- 
ing, and in many instances present the 
most pleasing and promising appear- 
ances. The buildings on the farm are 
neat and convenient, but not sufficient. 
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ly roomy for the accommodation of the 

increasing household. They will there- 

fore be under the necessity of enlarge- 

ing. They milk ten cows, and make 

plenty of butter for the use of the fami- 

ly, which is tomposed of about seventy 
rsons. 

Sabbath,— We attended public wor- 
ship with them. A large number of 
the Indians assembled, some of whom 
came sixteen miles, which is their re- 
gular practice on the sabbath. Bishop 
M‘Kendree preached to them by an 
interpreter, and I addressed them after 
him through the same medium. Prior, 
however, to the opening of the meeting 
in English, Mononcu prayed, and they 
sang a hymn in their own language. 
After the regular exercises were clo- 
sed they held a prayer meeting, in 
which a number of. the Indians prayed 
in the most solemn, impressive, and 
affecting manner. It was truly de- 
ligbtful to notice the solemnity, atten- 
tion, and pious feelings of this assembly, 
so recently emerged from the igno- 
rance and stupidity of their Pagan 
state. After four or five hours employ- 
ed in devotional exercises, it was with 
manifest reluctance that many of them 
retired from the house of prayer. De- 
votion appears to be their delight. In 
view of such a scene my heart kindled 
with gratitude to the Father of mercies, 
and I was ready to exclaim with plea- 
sing admiration, “ What has God 
wrought !” 

Monday,—W e visited the school and 
examined into the progress of the boys 
and girls in their learning ; and the re- 
sult was most encouraging. They spell 
and read with great propriety. Several 
classes are reading in the Testament, 
and one large class in the Preceptor or 
English Reader. They are also ma- 
king good proficiency in writing. Of 
their native genius and vivacity they 
give demonstrative evidence. Indeed 
I am persuaded that I never saw an 
equal number of children together in 
any school, where there was a greater 
display of intellect, or a more obvious 
capacity of improvement: and I am 
certain I never saw a school where 
there was equal subordination, peace, 
and quietness. The boys engage in 
the various labours of the farm with 
readiness, cheerfulness, and propriety ; 
and we had the pleasure of seeing the 
girls sew, spin, and weave, and vari- 
ously employed in the business of the 
family ; in all which, considering their 
opportunity, they certainly excelled. 


Tuesday,—We met, agreeably to 
revious invitation, a number of the 
ndian leaders, among whom were se- 

veral of the chiefs, and the moderator 
in the national councils, together with 
two interpreters. After a 
meeting with prayer, bishop M‘Ken- 
dree informed them that he should be 
glad to hear from them how the church 
was prospering, the state of the school, 
and whether any thing more could be 
done for its prosperity: with any other 
matters which they might wish to com- 
municate ; assuring them that we were 
their friends, and would be glad to do 
them all the good in our power. After 
the interpreter had fully informed them 
of our wishes, amomentary pause en- 
sued, when they arose and spoke in 
succession, as follows :— 

Mononcu. ‘‘ My old brothers, I have 
many reasons to praise God for myself 
and for my nation. I believe that God 
has begun a great work, and hope he 
will carry it on. I have tried to talk 
to my people, and to pray for them. If 
I know my own heart, it is my inten- 
tion to be wholly for the Lord. I be- 
lieve that religion is in a p rous 
state. That those who have professed 
are generally steadfast. The wicked 
have been taught that there is no half 
| place for them. I often feel infirm 
and weak, but I trust in God. M 
constant prayer to God is, that his wor 
may revive, that his oe me may be 
blessed, and ‘that the wilderness may 
flourish. Iam sorry that some of the 
older brethren are absent who could 
speak better, and could give you more 
information. I am not able to commu- 
nicate my own mind. Brother Finley 
will be able to give you better inform- 
ation than I can. Last spring when 
brother Finley was gone there was 
some difficulty. 'Weseemed to be dis- 
couraged, and were like children with- 
out a father; and some were disposed 
togoaway. The wicked Indians were 
encouraged by his absence, and did 
all they could to turn away others who 
were weak, from the right way; but 
since his return things have become 
better, and are now nearly as prosper- 
ous as they were before. I believe 
that God has appointed our brother 
Finley for this mission. All those who 
are religious in the nation, if they were 
here, would speak the same thing. 
The people in general are attentive to 
the word, and many come a great way 
to meeting, and I believe there will be 
a great work of God. 1am thankfu! 

















that my old brothers have sent brother 
Finley, and hope they will not take 
him away. They might send a better 
man, but they cannot send one so well 
acquainted with the affairs of the In- 
dians. We know him, and he knows 
us, and can live like us. I believe 
every brother in the nation is praying 
for brother Finley to stay. Many of 
our old people are rejoicing for the 
blessings of the school ; for the great 
change which has been produced by it. 
Before the school was set up our chil- 
dren were wild, like the beasts of the 
wilderness. They are notsonow; but 
are tame and peaceable. I have seen 
many of the children on their knees, 
praying in secret. We old people 
cannot expect much benefit from the 
school ourselves; we are too old to 
learn; we shall soon goto rest. But 
the children will rise up improved, and 
the school and religion will improve 
and benefit the nation in future gene- 
rations.” 

Punch. ‘I wish to say a few words 
toour brothers. Iamweak; but God 

uires no more than he has given; 
and I have rent encouragement when 
I consider the many promises of God, 
and the power he has to fulfil his pro- 
mises. There is a great change in 
the nation since the word of God came 
among us. Our people are very differ- 
ent from what they were before. They 
do not speak as they did nor act as 
they did. The work speaks for itself. 
The people are more industrious and 
attentive to their business. They used 
to live by hunting in the wilderness, 
and were wild; but now they work 
with their hands to provide comforta- 
ble things for the body.” 

Peacock. ‘‘1 thank God for the privi- 
lege of meeting with our old brothers 
to-day. Ihave but afew words tospeak. 
God has done great things forus. The 
people are greatly changed in their way 
of living. I was a long time between 
two opinions, whether I should hold on 
to the old way, or embrace the new. 
But God directed me to the right way, 
and since that I have alunpe been de- 
termined to hold on. I shall not live 
long, and can do but little. But I hope 
the young ones who are springing u 
will carry on the work. I am muc 
attached to our brother Finley; and I 
suppose the reason is because it was 
under his prayers and exhortations that 
1 was brought to know the truth. And 
thisis the case with many of the nation.” 
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Sumenduwat. ‘‘ 1 am thankful to God 
that he has been so kind as to bring our 
old gray headed brother to us again. 
I will | inform our old brothers, that 
though I am youn in the cause I en- 
joy the love of God. My tongue is too 
weak to express what God has done for 
me, and for my people. The providence 
of the Great Spirit was wonderful in 
sending the gospel among us, in pre- 
paring the way before it came that it 
might be understood. No longer ago 
than I can remember, and I am young, 
we had a way of worsbip; but it was 
all outward, and there was nothing in 
it to reach the heart. Those who taught 
us would say good things, and say and 
do bad things. But now they live as 
they speak, and the people are affect- 
ed. They weep, and their hearts, and 
words, and actions are changed. The 
school will be a great blessing. The 
children learn to read the word of God, 
and to work with their hands, and to be 
good. Some day they will rise up to 

reach the word, and teach the nation. 

t is impossible to describe the mighty 
change which has taken place. Go 
into families morning and evening and 
you hear them praying for the spread 
of the gospel in the wilderness, and 
many weeping and rejoicing for what 
God hasdone. This is all God’s work. 
He will continue it. We must be faith- 
ful and leave it all tohim. My word 
is very feeble; but miy brothers can 
draw out my mind, and know what I 
mean ; and they will excuse the weak- 
ness of my speech.” 

— Eyes. ‘ My language is weak, 
and I have not much to say. My bro- 
thers will excuse the weakness of my 
words. My heart rejoices every day 
for what God has done in the wilder- 
ness, and I believe he will carry on the 
work. Some are too much inclined to 
go away into the wilderness to hunt, 
and this weakens their religion; but 
this is wearing away, and the people 
are more pap to work with their 
hands, to make fields and houses, and 
have things comfortable. The provi- 
dence of God is wonderful in providing 
before two men, by whom we could 
understand the good word when it 
came among us. We thank God for 
what he has done. He has done all. 
He has ages? all.” ‘ 

Big Tree. ‘“‘I am young, but I wish 
to say a few words. God has done a 

t work in this wilderness, which 
ut a short time past was in great dark- 
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ness. There is now much zeal in his 
ways. When you go into families you 
hear the old people and the young peo- 
ple talking about this good work, and 
what God has done for them. When 
our brother was preaching last sab- 
bath, and telling what effect the good 
word had wherever it went, I looked 
back and remembered what we were 
before the word of the Lord came 
among us, and what effect it had. 
Many witnesses were there of the truth 
of our brother’s word. The school is a 
great blessing. When my little chil- 
dren come home from the school, they 
talk about the good things they have 
learned. They are very much altered 
—much better than they were. I have 
been a very bad man, but God has 
changed my heart, and I now love God, 
and wish to do right; and do good to 
my people and to all men.” 

Washington. ‘* This has been a very 
wicked place. Much wickedness has 
been committed here. And I have 
been a very wicked man. But now 
when I go around among those who 
were very bad, I find them sober, and 
praying, and weeping, and striving to 
serve the Lord, and live well. Reli- 
gion is sometimes high, and sometimes 
low. They do not always get along 
alike. But God is carrying on his 
work, and I believe it will prosper. 
Some people ask why we are so fond 
of our brother Finley? I suppose it is 
because we have been blessed through 
his labours.” 

Driver. “I wish to speak a few 
words. I am like oneset out to follow 
a company which had gone before. 
But I have much cause to bless God 
that I have set out, and since I started 
IT have been always determined to hold 
on, and live according to the good word. 
Sometimes there are little jars in the 
ehurch, as there will be among chil- 
dren. But when these jars take place 
we pray to God, and peace is restored. 
God has done a great work for me and 
for the nation. Sometimes through the 
eye of faith I can view the beauties of 
heaven ; and I rejoice in the prospect 
of it. I believe God, who has begun 
this work, will carry it on; and that 
the school is the place from which the 
word of God will start out. And I 
pray God to bless the children, and 
make them teachers and leaders of the 
nation.” 

Two Logs. “ Brothers, I am thankful 
to you for coming so far to see us, and 


to know what God is doing for us: 
and I thank God for sending you, and 
preserving youon yourway. Brothers, 

ou desire to know our state. But to 
et you know what our present state is, 
I must go back and tell you what we 
were before the word of God came 
among us. Brothers, it is not a great 
while ago that we were a very wicked 
people—we were lost, and in darkness 
in the wilderness. We were bad, and 
doing every thing that was bad. But 
then we were baptized, and sung, and 
danced, and pretended to be religious. 
But the religion we had then did not 
make us better men. Here you see 
us—we were all wicked men—we got 
drunk, and did every bad thing. Our 
wickedness was too bad to describe. 
But we did not do all these things with 
a wicked design. We did not know 
that all this that we did was wrong. 
We hope the Great Spirit will excuse 
some things because we were ignorant. 
Brothers, I have told you what we 
were; I will now tell you the change. 
The Great Spirit sent a good man 
among us to teach us the true religion 
of the word. He was taken away, and 
another was sent. The word took hold, 
and the old practices were given up, 
and bad men became good men. In 
the old state the men and women lived 
almost like the beasts; but now they 
are married, and live according to the 
word. And the men love and keep 
their wives, and the women love their 
husbands, and they live together in 
peace, and love, and take care of their 
children. Brothers, you can now judge 
for yourselves. The work speaks for 
itself. Blessed be the Great Spirit for 
all he has done for us.” 

Joseph Williams, ‘I wish to speak a 
few words. My brothers have spoken 
of the work. ‘I believe that all the 
members would speak and say that the 
Lord has done wonders. The darkness 
has given way, and the light of heaven 
shines. The work is its own evidence, 
and God will carry it on.” 

Mononcu then rose and closed the 
communications on the part of the In- 
dians, as follows :—‘‘ My old brothers, 
you have heard your young brothers of 
the wilderness in their way. You can 
now judge for yourselves what the state 
of the church is, and what is necessa- 
ry for us. Brothers, we are weak and 
helpless in every thing, and need help 
and advice from you. I am sorry our 
older brothers are not here; but f 
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will make one request, and I am sure 
the whole nation would speak the same, 
jet our brother Finley continue with 
us, If he should be taken away, the 
wicked would grow strong and the 
weak members would be discouraged. 
The school would be weak, and the 
little children would come round him 
and weep as if their father was leaving 
them. We ask that he may be conti- 
nued with us. Death will soon part 
us—we shall not live long. But I 
hope we shall all meet in heaven, and 
be happy for ever. I thank the good 
people every where who have been 
kind in helping us, and sending the 
good word to us; and those who have 
fed, clothed, and taught our children. 
And I pray that the work of the Lord 
may continue and increase, and that 
all the children of the wilderness may 
receive the blessed word.” 

Here closed this dignified chief; but 
his noble soul was full and overflowing 
with his subject. Never did feelings 
more pure animate the heart of man; 
for they were evangelical. With a 
countenance beaming with all-he felt, 
and with eyes flowing with tears, he 
left his seat and flew to embrace us. 
The scene was indescribable. After 
they had closed their talk we address- 
ed them collectively, expressing our 
satisfaction and pleasure in meeting 
them, and in hearing from them the 
things which they had communicated, 
and especially in visiting the school, 
and noticing the improvement of their 
children. At the same time they were 
encouraged to persevere both in reli- 
gion and civilization. This truly in- 
teresting and profitable interview be- 
ing closed, we dined together in the 
dining room of the missionary family, 
and then parted with those feelings of 
Christian fellowship, which are not 
often experienced in the circle of the 
rich and the gay. It is the order in 
the missionary establishment for the 
missionaries, their wives, the hired 
men and women attached to the mis- 
sion, the Indian children, with visiters 
of every colour and every rank, to sit 
down to table together, and no subor- 
dination is known but what arises from 
age or office. 

_ Wednesday,—We commenced visit- 
ing private families, and were not a 
little gratified with their cleanliness, 
order, and decorum in their domestic 
affairs. 

Thursday,.—Bishop M‘Kendree con- 
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tinued visiting from house to house, 
attended by an interpreter. In these 
visits experimental and practical reli- 
gion were the subjects of inquiry and 
conversation. Questions embracing 
conviction, conversion, and the evi- 
dence of acceptance with God, were 
answered clearly, readily, and satis- 
factorily. In several of the families 
thus visited there were sick persons. 
In these the blessed effects of the grace 
of God in changing their hearts were 
clearly manifested. Patience, confi- 
dence, and peace in their afflictions, 
with humble triumph in prospect of 
death and immortality, were as evi- 
dent in these Indians, so recently con- 
verted to the Christian faith, as in 
others who have lived and died happy 
in God, in lands long illuminated by 
the light of the gospel. They appear 
to have embraced the gospel in its sim- 
plicity and purity, uniting faith, expe- 
rience, and practice. Considering the 
circumstances under which they have 
been placed, it is a matter of pleasing 
astonishment, that they have so clear 
and consistent ideas of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel, as from va- 
rious sources of evidence, we found 
them to possess. Of the Trinity in uni- 
ty; of the fall and depravity of man; of 
redemption by the death of Christ ; of 
justification, or the pardon of sin by 
virtue of the atonement through faith, 
and of regeneration and sanctification 
by the agency of: the Holy Spirit; of 
all these they have such ideas as, asso- 
ciated with the effects, authorize the 
belief that the Spirit of God has writ- 
ten them on their hearts. In their 
religious conversations, in their public 
instructions and exhortations; but es- 

pecially in their prayers, they use the 

names of the three persons in the Tri- 

nity with peculiar solemnity, offering 
their petitions to each. “O! Hom- 
men-dez-zuh. O! Jesus. O! Suek-ca-sah,” 

frequently occur in their prayers. The 
true import is, O God the Father, O 

God the Son, O God the Holy Spirit. 
These titles do not often occur united, 
but various petitions and thanksgivings 
are addressed to each. 

This may be considered as a digres- 
sion from the path of narrative, but I 
thought it too important to be overlook- 
ed, and knew not where to introduce 
it more suitably. To return. While the 
bishop was employed in visiting and 
instructing the Indians, I visited, ac- 
companied by brother Finley, a new 
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settlement of whites, about ten miles 
from the mission establishment, near 
the western boundary of the reserva- 
tion, Verily these people were like 
sheep without a shepherd. About six- 
ty collected to hear the word, and I 
have seldom preached the gospel with 
greater satisfaction to my own soul, in 
the spacious churches of our most 
splendid and populous cities. They 
seemed to be hungry for the bread of 
life. The old and young appeared to 
wait on the lips of the speaker with 
fixed attention, while tears and. sighs 
evinced the interest they felt in the 
subject. O whata field for the mis- 
sionary of Jesus. Calls are repeated 
from the white population of these vast 
frontiers, as well as from the Indian 
tribes to come and help them. Lo! 
the fields are ripe, and ready for the 
harvest, but where are the willing la- 
bourers? Lord, raise them up and 
send them forth into thy harvest. O! 
that the spirit of Wesley, of Coke, of 
Asbury, names of precious memory, 
may remain with us, their sons in the 
gospel. : ; 
Friday was chiefly employed in con- 
versations with the family, and with 
visiters, and in making necessary pre- 
parations for leaving the establishment. 
Saturday morning we set out, after 
an affectionate parting with a family 
rendered dear to us, not only by the 
importance of the work in which they 
are engaged, and their truly laudable 
zeal in the prosecution of it, but also 
by the iintiaoes and cordiality with 
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which we were received, and which 
seemed to increase with our continu- 
ance with them. 

After spending such a week, every 
day of which developed new and inte- 
resting subjects,—a week in which, for 
the first time, I became an eye and ear 
witness of the power of the gospel over 
savage man,—in which, for the first 
time, I heard the praises of JEHovAH 
from lips which had never pronounced 
a written language. I shall never 
think of Santeoly without pleasing re- 
collections. Before I close this already 
protracted communication, I will ob- 
serve that the talk of the Indians as 
previously noticed, was taken down as 
the interpreter gave it, and as nearly 
in his words, as his imperfect know- 
ledge and use of the English language 
would admit. The whole talk of Su- 
menduwat, of Driver, and of Two Logs, is 
almost verbatim as delivered. ter 
the talk was closed, the two interpret- 
ers were invited to a room, and the 
whole was carefully read over to them 
for the purpose of examination, and 
they pronounced it to be correct. Iam 
however confident, that many valuable 
ideas and figurative beauties are lost 
by the translation, especially as the 
interpreters have but a very imperfect 
acquaintance with our lan If 
the whole, or any part of this commu- 
nication, shall be thought of sufficient 
importance to appear before the pub- 
lic, it is cheerfully submitted. 

Yours in the gospel of Christ, 
J. SouLe. 
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Dear Brethren,—I am persuaded that 
it is no new thing, at this day, to hear 
of revivals. Scarcely a day passes 
without telling us of the prosperity of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom: and you 
may have more of this pleasing intelli- 
gence than you can well publish. But 
as those who have been the subjects of 
the divine blessing think themselves 
peculiarly favoured, and feel happy in 
telling what the Lord has done for them, 
you may give this a place, if you have 
room, in your useful miscellany. 

Shortly after the rise of conference 
I reached my circuit, and by this sud- 
den transition from south to north, 
found myself in quite a new state of 
things. Nor did I find the circuit in 
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that situation I could wish. Since the 
revival some vay ago, a long calm 
succeeded, and few had been the sub- 
jects of awakening orconverting . 
But during the last year the work had 
particularly declined. Disaffection 
inst the order and discipline of the 
church, had found its way into many of 
the societies; and in the strife about 
rule and government much of the 
Christian spirit was lost.‘ Some had 
turned back to folly, others became 
discouraged, or had been stumbled in 
their progress, while the faithful silent- 
Vy held on their course, mourning at 
this general declension. 
Feeling that our resource was only 
on high, myself and colleague, brother 
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Ira Ferris, sat down to the great work 
of immediately mending ourselves and 
others. As new and discordant opi- 
nions were afloat, and had tended 
much to the injury of vital religion, we 
studiously avoided controversy, and 
preach upon holy living and the ob- 
servance of our general rules. In ex- 
amining the classes, we found much 
delinquency. Those who did not at- 
tend were searched out, and brought 
to a more regular attendance, or were 
formally dismissed. The good effects 
of this course were soon visible, and 
about the — of our first quarter! 

meeting in August, we began to loo 

up for better "aan The brethren 
came together in faith; and the exer- 
cises of this meeting were owned of the 
T.ord, and rendered a blessing to the 
whole circuit. Believers were quick- 
ened, backsliders reclaimed, and sin- 
ners awakened. Many returned home 
either happy in the Lord, or earnestly 
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seeking that blessing. Our classes 
and prayermeetings soon became bet- 
ter attended, and more spiritual in their 
exercises. Since that time the work 
has been regularly progressing in most 
of the societies, so that in little more 
than the last quarter between seven 
and eighty have been received on tri 
The work is still going on, and at 
nearly every meeting we find some 
inquiring what they must do to be 
saved. But we do not consider this 
addition of probationers the only bless- 
ing which we have received. ‘The re- 
covery of the backslidden in heart, the 
general e ess excited am 
our members, and the happy adjust- 
ment of disputes and dissentions, form 
rominent features in this revival. 
ay the Lord continue the work, and 
fill the earth with his knowledge and 
glory. 
Yours sincerely, 
Dante De VINNE. 
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Extract of a letter from the Rev. William Winans. 


Our prospects in this part of the 
field of our labours are not very flat- 
tering this year. The labourers, even 
were they all in health, are too few for 
the extent of the field which they cul- 
tivate ; and this year sickness has pre- 
vented them from rendering efficient 
service. There has been but one death 
among the travelling preachers, Nt- 
cHoLAS M‘IntyReE; but in my own 
district two of our most useful local 
preachers have gone to their eternal 
reward; one of them, Marx Moore, 
was, I presume, known to you, if not 
personally, from character. He died 
in peace and assurance on the first 
day of this month, after an illness of 
considerable duration; which, how- 
ever, terminated his mortal life by a 
sudden paroxysm of only a few days. 
It is my intention to furnish you with 
a memoir of this man of God, for the 
Magazine, though I fear from the scan- 
tiness of the materials, and the incom- 
petency of the compiler, it will want 
much of that interest which such a re- 
cord ought to possess. 


Some of our general meetings have 
been ane 2 of much apparent 
good; and our ordinary means of grace 
in some places, have’ been successful 
in awakening and quickening souls. 
I do think that the march of piety, both 
as to an increase of subjects, and to 
depth and solidity, is still onward. 
There is manifestly a growth in grace, 
an improvement in religious charac- 
ter, as well as an increase in stability 
among our societies in this country. 
The work, as well as the doctrine of 
sanctification, in Wesley's sense, is 
reviving among us. Five at one camp- 
meeting professed to experience it, 
and others seem to be pressing on 
toward that “mark of the prize.” 
The preachers generally are becoming 
more earnest in urging their hear- 
ers to “go on to perfection ;” and I 
hope we shall be able to say consist- 
ently, in regard to this holy doctrine 
and experience, follow us as we follow 
Christ. 


Centreville, Amite fen’ 
Miss., Oct. 20th., 1824. 
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My very dear sir,—You have no 
doubt heard from Mr. Reece of our 
safe arrival at Liverpool on the 20th of 


Dated, Leeds, (Eng.) Oct. 14, 1824. 


June, and of the proceedings of our late 
Conference. 1 have no particular in- 
formation to communicate, but I can- 
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not resist the inclination I feel to write 
just a few lines, 

To you, and all my friends in the 
United States, with whom I had any 
intercourse, I feel myself placed under 
great obligations for the uniform kind- 
ness I experienced. I think of my 
American brethren with growing af- 
fection and regard. Most sincerely do 
I pray that they may all partake large- 
ly of ‘spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ,” and may, with every 
part of the widely extended Methodist 
Church in America, be made a bless- 
ing to people of all colours and de- 
scriptions. I have often had occasion 
at our missionary anniversaries, as 
well as at other times, to mention the 
remarkable work of God which pre- 
vails on your side of the Atlantic, and 
have always been heard by our British 
brethren with much interest. They 
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rejoice in your prosperity, and affec~ 
tionately wish that the “‘ Lord God of 
your fathers may make youa thousand 
times so many more as you are; a 
bless you, as he hath promised you.” 
You are indeed employed in a most 
important field of labour, and while 

ou ‘‘ go forth” into all its length and 

readth “ bearing” the “* precious seed” 
of evangelical truth, and scattering it 
into the opening furrows, the Lord will, 
I trust, favour you with the special 
dew of his blessing, and enable you to 
“come again with rejoicing, bringing 
your sheaves with you.” 

Since my landing in England I have 
tasted of the cup of sorrow. One of 
my children died during my absence 
in America. Death has also made a 
fearful breach in the circle of my 
friends; but all things are under the 
direction of infinite wisdom and love. 





OBITUARY. 
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»1 short Memoir of Mrs. Marcaret Bearp, of Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 


THE subject of this memoir was the daughter 
ef Thomas and Ann Rutland. When achild, she 
was deprived of her father by the stroke of death, 
but she was blessed with an affectionate mother, 
who educated her in habits of morality and in- 
dustry. She was amiable in her disposition, and 
affectionate in her deportment to her mother and 
relatives. In the 19th year of her age she was 
married to Mr. Stephen Beard, with whom she 
lived about twenty years, and became the mo- 
ther of ten children; nine of whom she left to 
mourn the loss of an affectionate and pious mo- 
ther. In the year 1817 her husband was awa- 
kened to a sense of his danger by the preaching 
of a local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; whereupon he resolved to seek the sal- 
vation of his soul, and immediately joined the 
Methodist church. Of this act his wife heard 
before his return from the place of worship; and 
it so much displeased her, that on his return, she 
told him that she had rather see him dead than 
to see him numbered with the Methodists: “ for” 
said she “ you have disgraced yourself and fami- 
ly, and if E can rid myself of this disgrace, and 
of you, and the Methodists, in no other way, I 
am resolved to end my existence!” 

After she and her companion had retired to 
bed, she still seemed wretched, and continued to 
utter terrible declarations like the above, until 
filled with her awful purpose of suicide, she 
hastily arose from her bed, apparently resolved 
on the immediate execution of her horrible de- 
sign; but on opening the door she precipitately 
retired, as in terror, toher bed; but she continu 
ed miserable all night on her husband’s account: 
and he, in turn, continued all night in prayerful 
distress on her account. Finding she so inflexi- 
bly opposed his purpose of serving God among 
the people of his choice, her husband determined 
on a Withdrawal of his membership in the M. E. 
church; but finally resolved to defer the execu- 
tion of his rash design until he should make fur- 
ther and more persevering experiment, of the 
efficacy of faith and ferveut prayer in her behalf. 





He had pursued this better course but a few 
days, when his before inflexible companion came 
to him suffused in tears of compunction, and pro- 
fessed unfeigned sorrow for what she had said 
and done to wound his feelings ; adding, “I feel 
that you cannot forgive me, and I fear God will 
not.” Her rejoiced husband gladly gave her the 
hand of assistance, and the counsel of encour- 
agement; and in six weeks had the pleasure of 
seeing her attach herself to the church and peo- 
ple of his choice, and of his dearest affection. 

Not long after this, at a campmeeting on Se- 
vern circuit, she obtained a satisfactory testimo- 
ny of her acceptance with God. She became an 
exemplary Christian, regular in her attendance 
on the public ordinances of the sanctuary of God, 
faithful in her practical observance of all her 
private duties, and punctual in the discharge of 
her family devotions, when, by the inability or 
absence of her husband, this duty devolved on 
her. 

The prosperity of the church was her desire 
and delight; for this she lived, in this she re- 
joiced. After her espousal to God, she lived four 
years in his service; lived to see many of her 
neighbours, and four of her children embrace the 
religion of Jesus, and was then seized with a 
sickness which was unto death. She believed 
her end was at hand, and expressed herself sub- 
missively to the divine will. She said she had 
enjoyed much happiness in the service of her 
God; but not all her enlarged desires craved, 
though she felt that God was with her, and was 
her friend. 

On the morning of the day on which she left 
the world, she clapped her hands in rapture, and 
shouted aloud in triumphant prospect of a glori- 
ous immortality, upon which she was about to 
enter. A short time before her death her reason 
failed, and on the 16th day of August, 1822, she 
fell sweetly asleep on the bosom of her Saviour, 
leaving behind the most consoling evidence, that 
while her friends mourn her loss, she breathes 
the melodies of an eternal song in paradise. 





